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By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Orne  (Paine)  Sturgis. 


[The  author  of  these  “Recollections,”  which  were  written 
about  1900,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1836,  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  W.  and  Anne  Cushing  (Sturgis)  Paine.  She  mar¬ 
ried  her  cousin,  Henry  Parkman  Sturgis,  in  1851,  and  lived 
in  Manila  for  several  years,  her  husband  being  a  member  of 
the  well-known  mercantile  house  of  Russell  and  Sturgis.  He 
died  in  London  in  1869,  and  she  returned  to  Salem,  where 
she  died  in  1911.  This  manuscript  was  formerly  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Misses  Willson,  daughters  of  Rev.  Edmund  B. 
Willson,  who  subsequently  owned  the  Tucker  house.  This 
house  is  now  the  First  Church  parsonage,  by  bequest  of  Miss 
Alice  B.  Willson  in  1936.] 


I. 

!Mr.  Ichabod  Tucker^  came  to  Salem  from  Haverhill, 
where  he  had  been  practising  law,  bringing  his  adopted 
daughter,  Nancy  D.  Gay,  who  was  quite,  a  young  child 
at  the  time,  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Orne.  With  them  also  came  the  “help”  (American 
women),  as  servants  were  styled  in  those  days.  Mr.  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  a  law  student  of  Mr.  Tucker’s,  came  at 
the  same  date,  and  for  a  time  formed  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  Salem. 

The  “Tucker  House”  was  built  in  1804,  and  at  that 
period  was  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  that  Mr. 

1  Ichabod  Tucker,  born  Leicester,  April  17,  1765 ;  Harvard, 
1791 ;  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  Essex  County ;  president  Essex  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Salem  Athenaeum,  member  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  died  Oct.  23, 
1846. 
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Orne  was  very  angry  with  his  son-in-law  for  taking  his 
daughter  so  far  away.  Mrs.  Cole"  has  told  me  that  when 
she  had  been  “very  good”  she  was  allowed  to  sit  in  Mr. 
Saltonstall’s  lap  on  her  return  from  school.  She  was 
always  taken  to  school  by  the  hired  man  in  the  wheel¬ 
barrow,  if  the  day  was  unpleasant. 

Mrs.  Tucker  died  in  this  house,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  Mr.  Tucker  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cabot,  an  aunt,  on  the  paternal  side,  of  the  present  \\Titer. 
Mrs.  Cabot  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Paine®  and 
Lois  Orne,  his  wife,  of  Worcester,  and  at  the  period  of 
her  marriage,  was  residing  in  Salem  in  a  small  house  on 
Federal  Street,  or  in  its  vicinity,  with  her  two  boys  Joseph 
Sebastian  and  William  Paine  Cabot.  Mr.  Joseph  Cabot, 
her  husband,  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  when  his  mother’s 
second  marriage  took  place,  the  eldest  son,  Joseph,  moved 
to  his  Grandmother  Cabot’s  house,  the  grandmother  being 
an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cabot,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
Paine  of  Worcester,  they  both  being  daughters  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Orne  of  Salem. 

The  youngest  boy  much  against  his  will  went  with  his 
mother,  for  neither  of  the  young  men  were  at  all  pleased 
at  their  mother’s  marriage  with  “Squire  Tucker,”  as  he 
was  generally  called,  and  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Cole  say 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  persuading  this  young  man 
to  enter  the  carriage  in  which  the  bridal  party  was  to 
proceed  to  the  house  in  Chestnut  Street. 

“Come  now,  William,  come  along  and  be  a  good  boy,” 
was  the  remark  of  the  driver  of  the  coach. 

Mr.  William  Cabot,^  as  soon  as  he  had  control  of  his 

2  Nancy  Gay  married  Thomas  Cole  in  1842. 

3  Dr.  Paine  was  of  the  distingii'shed  Worcester  family,  born 
there  June  5,  1750 ;  Harvard,  1768 ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Holyoke  of  Salem;  practised  in  Worcester  until  the  Revolution, 
during^  which  he  joined  the  Loyalists ;  studied  and  practised  in 
England ;  surgeon  in  British  army  in  New  York  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  returned  to  Salem  in  1787  and  to  Worcester  in  1793 ; 
remained  a  British  subject  until  1812 ;  a  founder  of  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  member  of  Essex  Historical  Society  and 
other  learned  societies;  died  in  Worcester  in  1833.  See  Mrs. 
Sturgis’s  “Sketch  of  the  Children  of  Dr.  William  Paine”  in 
Proceedings  of  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  1904. 

♦  William  Paine  Cabot  (1799-1826);  Harvard,  1818. 
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own  movements,  left  Salem,  and  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather  in  Worcester  and  there  he  remained  until 
after  the  marriage  of  Frederick  William  Paine.^  He  then 
returned  to  Salem,  where  he  died  in  early  manhood. 

The  only  remark  I  have  heard  of  his  making,  was  the 
following:  ‘‘Grandpa  and  I  love  aristocracy.” 

When  quite  young,  I  used  to  visit  at  this  house  of  Mr. 
Tucker’s  and  I  always  knew  him  as  “Uncle  Tucker.”  In 
those  days,  the  house  stood  endways  to  the  street,  and  one 
entered  a  gate,  and  up  a  gravel  walk  to  the  front  door, 
which  opened  into  a  small  entry,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  room.  On  the  right  side  of  the  pathway  was  quite 
a  lawn,  on  which  stood  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  There 
was  a  broad  stone  step,  from  which  you  entered  the  door, 
which  was  always  “on  the  latch,”  and  on  the  door  a  brass 
knocker  which  was  seldom  used,  and  a  brass  door-handle. 
You  entered,  and  a  little  to  the  right  was  a  staircase.  On 
the  left  of  the  entry  was  the  “best  parlor,”  which  was 
only  opened  in  the  summer  season,  or  if  there  was  com¬ 
pany.  Two  windows  fronted  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
two  looked  out  on  the  lawn. 

The  fireplace  was  on  the  right-hand  wall  as  you  entered, 
looking  west  toward  the  Cabot  garden.  The  carpet  was 
a  green  ground,  on  which  were  bright-colored  flowers,  and 
on  the  walls  hung  two  pictures  of  children,  painted  in 
China,  now  in  the  possession  of  l^lrs.  S.  Endicott  Pea¬ 
body,®  a  grand-niece  of  Mrs.  Tucker. 

As  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  chairs,  tables,  and  sofa, 
stood  in  formal  array  around  the  room.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  front  door  was  the  sitting-room  and 
dining-room  combined.  Beyond  that  was  a  china  closet 
and  then  two  kitchens,  one  leading  out  of  the  other.  From 
the  first,  the  back  stairs  led  up  to  the  room  over  it,  and 
beyond  the  kitchens  came  a  wood-house.  The  front  stairs 
were  easily  ascended,  for  you  w'ent  up  only  a  few  at  a 

5  He  married.  May  5,  1822,  Ann  Cushing?  Sturgis,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Russell  Sturgis  and  Elizabeth  Perkins,  of  Boston ;  resided 
in  Worcester,  where  he  became  interested  in  literary  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  pursuits,  and  civic  affairs ;  member  of  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society;  died  Worcester,  Sept.  16,  1869. 

0  Samuel  Endicott  Peabody  married  Marianne  Cabot  Lee, 
daughter  John  C.  Lee,  Nov.  28,  1848. 
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time,  and  then  a  landing,  until  you  were  at  the  top.  The 
rooms  upstairs  were  arranged  as  they  were  down ;  the  one 
over  the  parlor  was  the  guest-room,  the  one  over  the  dining¬ 
room  was  at  times  occupied,  but  it  was  really  only  a 
passage-way,  leading  out  to  the  back  entry. 

Over  the  kitchen  was  a  large  room  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tucker.  Miss  Gay  slept  two  flights  up,  over 
the  dining-room,  the  front  stairs  leading  to  that  story.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  entry,  passing  !Mrs.  Tucker’s  room, 
were  two  more  rooms.  All  this  part  of  the  house  from 
and  including  the  dining-room  and  the  rooms  overhead  is 
now  as  it  was  formerly,  with  the  exception  that  one  room 
has  been  added  in  the  upper  story. 

Under  the  stairs  in  the  front  entry  was  a  closet  in  which 
were  kept  preserves  and  other  good  things.  Between  the 
two  rooms  on  the  garden  side,  was  a  small  room  with  the 
card  table  and  a  tall  mahogany  bookcase  in  which  were 
kept  Miss  Gay’s  shells.  There  was  also  a  door  leading 
down  into  the  cellar. 

We  entered  the  dining-room  from  the  front  entry,  and 
on  the  left  was  a  sideboard.  The  fireplace,  extending  out 
into  the  room  quite  a  distance,  was  on  the  garden  side 
having  windows  on  each  side  of  it.  On  the  north  side 
was  a  sofa,  and  in  the  northeast  comer,  a  table.  Two 
windows  looked  out  on  the  front  yard,  and  between  them 
stood  a  dining  table.  The  room  was  a  very  cheerful  one, 
having  both  morning  and  afternoon  sun.  Chairs  stood  in 
the  windows,  and  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace  was  Mr. 
Tucker’s  armchair,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  low  rocking- 
chair,  in  which  Mrs.  Tucker  always  sat.  The  outside  of 
the  house  was  painted  a  dark  grey  color,  with  green  blinds. 
The  window  panes  were  small  and  not  of  very  good  glass. 
There  was  nothing  historical  about  this  house,  and  it  was 
of  no  particular  interest,  being  only  one  of  a  fashion  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Salem. 

II. 

It  is  with  the  dwellers  in  the  house  that  we  have  to  do, 
and  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  designating  myself,  call  the 
writer  the  “Little  Visitor.”  I  will  assume  that  I  have 


ICHABOD  TUCKER 
1765  -  1846 


From  a  portrait  in  possession  ot  the  Essex  Institute 
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arrived  the  day  before  to  visit  my  “Aunt  Tucker”  and  I 
go  down  to  breakfast  the  morning  after  my  arrival.  A 
bright  wood  fire  is  burning  on  the  hearth,  the  “Squire” 
is  in  his  chair,  and  Miss  Gay  is  overseeing  the  “Little 
Help”  as  she  brings  in  the  breakfast.  Presently  !Mrs. 
Tucker  comes  in  from  the  kitchen,  as  is  her  daily  habit, 
having  come  down  the  back  stairs  from  her  chamber.  She 
takes  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  sofa,  the  “Squire” 
opposite,  ^liss  Gay  sits  with  her  back  to  the  fire  and  the 
“Little  Visitor”  opposite  her.  A  long-handled  fork  on 
the  table  attracts  the  latter’s  attention,  and  she  soon  learns 
that  it  is  used  for  toasting  bread  by  the  wood  fire;  the 
memory  of  that  dry  toast  is  with  her  still,  so  different 
from  the  bread  toasted  over  a  coal  fire.  We  all  used  the 
fork  when  we  wished  hot  toast. 

When  !Mrs.  Tucker  was  married,  as  I  have  stated,  her 
son  Joseph  went  to  live  with  his  Grandmother  Cabot.  Her 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  building  on  Essex  Street,  the 
garden  of  the  house  running  through  to  Chestnut  Street. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  Judge  Endicott.’  Originally, 
the  land  formed  part  of  the  Pickering  Farm.  At  the 
period  I  refer  to,  ^frs.  Cabot  had  died  and  Mr.  Cabot 
lived  with  his  aunt.  Miss  Rebecca  Cabot,  or,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  “Cousin  Becky.”  She  and  her  nephew 
formed  the  household,  not  counting  the  parrot  and  Becky 
Scofield,  who  reigned  in  the  kitchen.  The  garden  of  the 
Cabot  house  formed  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tucker  house  which  overlooked  it,  and  a  gateway  was  cut 
between  the  garden  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  Tucker 
land  so  all  the  visiting  between  the  two  houses  was  done 
without  going  into  the  street. 

!Mrs.  Tucker’s  kitchen  family  consisted  of  one  woman 
and  a  young  girl  whom  I  will  call  the  “Little  Help.”  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  young  American  girls 
to  enter  families  to  be  initiated  into  the  work  of  a  house 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  remain  for  years 
or  until  they  were  married ;  and  sometimes  for  their  whole 
lives,  identifying  themselves  with  the  family  and  sharing 

f  Hon.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  in 
Cleveland’s  cabinet,  who  resided  there  until  1895. 
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all  their  joys  and  sorrows.  They  were  taught  all  kinds 
of  housework,  together  with  sewing,  reading,  etc.  The 
dress  of  these  girls  would  not  find  favor  in  these  days, 
for  it  was  almost  always  supplied  by  their  employers  and 
consisted  of  a  gown  of  stuff  or  calico,  with  a  high-necked 
and  long-sleeved  tire  which  completed  the  costume.  Their 
hair  was  cut  short  or  parted  neatly  and  put  behind  their 
ears.  Bangs  and  fringes  were  unknown  in  those  days 
and  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

To  go  back  to  the  breakfast  table.  The  meal  is  hardly 
ended  when  the  china-closet  door  opens.  We  hear  the 
raising  of  the  brass  latch,  and  “Cousin  Joe,”  otherwise 
^fr.  Cabot,  appears  to  make  his  usual  morning  call  on  his 
mother,  he  having  come  in  the  gateway  and  through  the 
garden  and  kitchen,  as  was  his  every-day  custom.  He 
always  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  near  the  window  and 
said  very  little,  though  he  was  always  ready  to  answer 
]\riss  Gay  or  “Nancy,”  as  he  called  her,  when  she  addressed 
any  pointed  or  personal  remark  to  him  with  the  same 
spirit  which  dictated  her  sayings.  The  “Little  Help”  is 
meantime  bringing  in  the  dish-tub  of  hot  water  with  the 
small  clothes-horse  of  towels,  for  ^frs.  Tucker,  as  all  good 
housewives  of  those  days,  did  wash  her  own  breakfast 
dishes,  the  “Little  Help”  standing  at  her  left  hand  to 
assist. 

This  work  is  hardly  begun  when  the  front  door  opens 
and  ^Ir.  Leverett  Saltonstall  enters.  He  has  come  in,  as 
is  his  usual  custom,  on  his  way  down  town  to  say  “Good 
morning”  to  his  friends.  He  is  hardly  seated,  when  !^^r. 
Pickering  Dodge  makes  his  appearance,  he,  too,  rarely 
failing  to  call  in  to  see  “Aunt  Tucker”  before  taking  his 
morning  walk.  On  Sunday  these  two  gentlemen  did  not 
come  until  the  evening.  The  conversation  becomes  quite 
general,  the  washing  of  the  dishes  going  on  all  the  time, 
and  the  “Little  Visitor”  can  now  see  in  her  mind’s  eye, 
Mrs.  Tucker  with  towel  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  silver 
in  the  other,  “laying  down  the  law”  to  Mr.  Dodge  and 
saying,  “Now,  Pickering  .  .  .,”  etc. 

Mr.  Cabot  slips  out  while  the  talking  is  going  on,  and 
soon  after  the  visitors  have  departed  and  Squire  Tucker 
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takes  off  his  dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  he,  too,  leaves 
for  his  duties  out  of  the  house.  The  dish-tub  has  been 
carried  away,  the  tablecloth  has  been  carefully  folded  and 
put  in  the  table  drawer  and  the  “Little  Help”  is  busy 
with  dustpan  and  brush  taking  up  the  crumbs  from  the 
carpet.  !Mrs.  Tucker  is  making  the  mahogany  table  shine 
with,  to  use  an  old-time  phrase,  “plenty  of  elbow  grease,” 
so  one  can  see  one’s  face  in  it.  That  is  moved  between  the 
windows,  the  room  is  carefully  dusted  by  Mrs.  Tucker, 
the  hearth  is  swept  up,  fresh  wood  put  on,  and  she  goes 
upstairs  to  arrange  her  chamber  and  make  her  bed, — 
and  her  bed-making  is  a  work  of  art! 

This  work  finished,  she  puts  on  her  other  dress  and  an¬ 
other  cap  and  descends,  sewing  in  hand  ready  for  the  day. 
Her  arrangements  for  the  dinner  had  been  made  early  in 
the  day,  the  butcher  with  his  covered  cart  having  called 
while  the  family  were  at  breakfast  and  there  were  always 
plenty  of  plum  puddings,  marlboro’  and  apple  pies  ready 
in  the  house,  for  the  making  of  which  Mrs.  Tucker  was 
famous. 

She  was  soon  in  her  rocking-chair  and  busy  sewing,  for 
she  was  making  a  set  of  shirts  for  the  “Squire.”  She  was 
noted  for  her  beautiful  needlework  and  anyone  going  to 
the  Essex  Institute  may  see  there  a  lovely  little  old-time 
sampler  worked  by  her  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
when  she  was  Esther  Orne  Paine,  which  will  attest  to  her 
skill  with  the  needle  when  quite  young. 

The  front  door  opens  and  ^frs.  Rose*  comes  in  to  see 
her  sister  Esther  on  her  way  home  from  her  friendly  call 
on  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee.  ^Irs.  Rose  at  this  date  lived 
in  the  upper  part  of  Essex  Street  with  her  sister-in-law, 
^riss  Rachel  Rose,  and  her  daughter  Josephine,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Dr.  G.  Chandler®  of  Worcester.  They  had  moved 
to  Salem  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Paine,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Rose,  in  order  to  be  near  their  daughter,  niece,  and 

8  The  daughters  of  Dr.  William  and  Lois  (Ome)  Paine  of 
Worcester  were:  Harriet  (1779-1860),  who  married  Joseph  War¬ 
ner  Rose,  British  Consul  at  Antigua;  Esther  (1774-1854),  who 
married  Joseph  Cabot,  and  second,  Ichabod  Tucker. 

8  Josephine  Rose  (1815-1866)  married  George  Chandler,  M.  D., 
May  4,  1842. 
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sister,  Harriet  Lee.^®  The  two  sisters  have  hardly  ex¬ 
changed  the  greeting  of  the  day  when  Sally  Allen,  (for 
we  will  designate  these  ladies  by  the  names  we  heard  them 
called),  and  Hannah  Hodges  enter.  Miss  Gay  came  down 
from  her  chamber  where  she  too  had  been  doing  her  morn¬ 
ing  work  to  see  her  friends  and  shortly  after,  !Mrs.  Picker¬ 
ing  Dodge  came  in. 

Mrs.  Rose  had  disappeared  when  callers  began  to  come. 
Mrs.  Lee  had  been  out  making  calls  this  morning  and  she 
too  had  stopped  in  for  a  moment  on  her  way  home.  But 
here  are  more  visitors,  and  Mary  Foote^^  enters  and  with 
her  a  lady  whom  Mrs.  Tucker  and  ]\[iss  Gay  greet  most 
cordially  and  call  Eliza.  She  turned  out  to  be  ^Irs. 
William  Dwight,^^  a  sister  of  !Mrs.  Foote,  who  had  come 
on  a  short  visit  to  her  sister,  and  they  had  just  come  from 
their  father’s  house.  Judge  White’s,  and  could  not  pass 
“Aunt  Tucker’s”  door  without  coming  in  to  pay  their 
respects.  They  were  urged  to  remain  to  dinner,  for  while 
all  these  visitors  were  coming  and  going,  the  “Little  Help” 
had  been  laying  the  table  and  bringing  in  the  plates  to 
warm  before  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  They  were  obliged 
to  decline,  for  Mr.  Foote  would  be  waiting  for  them  at 
home.  He  was  glad  his  sister-in-law  had  come  down  to 
Salem  on  a  Wednesday,  for  that  day  was  rather  a  leisure 
one  for  him,  the  Gazette  having  come  out  the  day  before. 

On  this  day  every  week,  the  elder  girls  of  Mrs.  Lee, 
dined  with  their  great-aunt,  and  now  they  have  arrived, 
having  come  from  Miss  Ward’s  school,  and  soon  we  are 
at  dinner.  That  meal  finished,  and  Mrs.  Tucker  having 
washed  the  silver  and  glass  at  a  side  table,  the  room  was 
once  more  quiet.  The  “Little  Visitor”  had  gone  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  her  cousins,  and  the  Squire,  again  in 
his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  was  nodding  over  his  book 
by  the  fireside.  Mrs.  Tucker  too  was  soon  taking  a  short 
nap,  and  the  only  sound  heard  in  the  room  was  the  fall 

10  Harriet  Paine  Rose  married  John  C.  Lee  of  Salem,  July  29, 
1826. 

11  Wife  of  Caleb  Foote,  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette.  She  was 
Mary  Wilder  White,  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton  White. 

12  Eliza  A.  White  married  William  Dwight  of  Springfield,  in 
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of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth.  Miss  Gay  had  gone  to  her 
room  where  the  “Little  Help”  soon  joined  her  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sewing  her  stint  of  patchwork  and  reading  and 
spelling  under  that  lady’s  supervision.  This  being  fin¬ 
ished,  the  child  was  sent  out  to  play  with  others  of  her 
class  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ]\Iiss  Gay  too  went  out. 

Her  first  call  v'as  on  her  friend  ^Irs.  Hat.  Saltonstall, 
for  she  had  heard  she  was  not  well.  These  two  ladies  had 
been  friends  from  childhood  and  they  were  now  near 
neighbors,  for  both  Mr.  Leverett  and  IMr.  Hat.  Saltonstall 
had  married  sisters,  the  ^Fisses  Sanders,  and  were  living 
in  the  upper  part  of  Chestnut  Street  in  adjoining  houses. 
The  Piekmans,  Saltonstalls  and  Sanders  were  “kith  and 
kin”  to  each  other,  and  IVliss  Gay  had  heard  from  her 
friend  that  a  letter  had  come  from  young  Dudley  Pick- 
man,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Egypt,  so  she,  on  her 
way  down  street,  called  to  see  Eliza  Pickman  to  hear  the 
last  news  from  her  brother,  for  the  two  families  were 
very  intimate  and  interested  in  each  other’s  affairs.  The 
letter  was  read  to  IMiss  Gay  and  she  learned  that  Mr. 
Pickman  had  been  able  to  procure  a  bone  from  a  mummy 
upon  which  he  placed  much  value,  and  an  account  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  present  writer  in  later  years. 

III. 

]\[iss  Gay  had  not  yet  bought  her  winter  dress,  so  she 
next  called  on  Mr.  Downing,^®  who  had  sent  her  word 
that  his  new  goods  from  Poston  would  be  there  that  day. 
Here  she  took  some  patterns  which  were  discussed  and 
commented  on,  for  she  was  a  believer  in  many  counselors 
though  she  generally  followed  her  own  ideas,  and  the 
dress  was  finally  decided  on. 

Haney  did  much  worsted  work,  in  cross  and  single 
stitch,  and  now  had  a  piece  of  work  on  hand  called,  “Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes.”  It  was  all  finished  except  little  Moses, 
whose  form  was  still  incorporate,  for  no  worsted  had  as 
yet  been  found  of  a  proper  shade  of  babv  flesh.  But  she 

IS  Thomas  D.  Downing  and  Company,  a  dry  goods  establish¬ 
ment  of  much  importance,  at  173  Essex  Street,  founded  before 
1835,  by  T.  D.  and  John  W.  Downing.  In  the  1850’s  it  became 
Archer,  Downing  &  Company. 
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looked  in  the  shops  again  today  and  we  feel  sure  she 
must  have  found  it,  for  little  Moses  is  still  extant,  his 
baby  form  of  the  proper  shade  or  as  near  as  it  could  be 
when  his  body  was  made  of  worsted. 

Miss  Gay,  on  her  way  home,  stopped  into  the  Lees, 
where  she  found  Ifrs.  Tucker,  who,  after  her  nap  was 
over,  had  also  gone  out  and  had  made  a  call  on  her  Aunt 
Clarke,  who  was  Esther  Orne,  another  daughter  of  Tim¬ 
othy  Orne  of  Salem.  Mrs.  Tucker  had  been  named  for 
this  lady  who  was  now  living  in  her  old  age  with  her 
daughter  Harriet,  !Mrs.  Judge  Mack,^^  in  Chestnut  Street. 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,^® 
one  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
a  noted  divine  in  his  day,  who  had  died  suddenly  in  the 
pulpit  of  that  church.  His  house  was  in  a  pasture  on  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets,  near  the  church 
on  Chauncy  Place.  !Mrs.  Tucker,  too,  had  called  on 
Madam  Phillips^®  before  going  across  to  John  Lee’s,  where 
she  had  promised  to  call  for  the  “Little  Visitor,”  who 
had  been  enjoying  herself  with  her  cousins,  to  say  nothing 
of  Phillipses,  Dodges,  and  Thompsons.  Poor  Mary  Baker, 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  nursery,  had  been  driven 
almost  wild  with  the  noise  of  so  many  children.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  little  child, 
whom  the  writer  so  well  remembers,  whose  favorite  seat 
used  to  be  on  the  floor  in  the  long  window  in  the  south¬ 
west  parlor  of  the  Lee  house.  Her  days  on  earth  were 
very  few,  and  preceding  her  parents  by  many  years,  she 
was  ready  to  welcome  them  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

We  all  soon  went  home,  but  not  before  John  and  Har¬ 
riet  Lee  had  promised  to  come  up  for  whist  in  the 
evening.  We  found  on  arriving  home  that  the  “Squire” 
was  only  then  arousing  himself  from  his  slumbers,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  let  the  Are  nearly  out.  The  “Little 
Help”  was  called,  and  bringing  wood  from  the  box  in 
the  china  closet  she,  with  the  help  of  ^liss  Gay,  soon 

14  Elisha  Mack  married  Harriet  Clarke  in  1820. 

15  He  was  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  (Pickeringr)  Clarke 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  a  nephew  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering’. 
He  married  Esther  Orne  (1758-1848.) 

18  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Capt.  Stephen  Phillips,  and  daughter  of 
Nathan  Peirce.  She  was  Captain  Phillips’  second  wife. 
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caused  a  bright  and  cheerful  blaze  on  the  hearth,  round 
which  we  sat  and  enjoyed  “Blindman’s  Holiday.”  Hot 
that  IVlrs.  Tucker  was  idle,  for  she  had  her  knitting  work, 
one  of  a  pair  of  old  socks  she  was  making  for  the 
“Squire,”  and  l^liss  Gay  too  was  relating  her  adventures 
of  the  afternoon  to  her  “Uncle”  as  she  called  him,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  click  of  her  knitting  needles.  The 
silver  sheath  from  which  she  took  those  needles  can  now 
bo  seen  in  the  Essex  Institute,  presented  by  the  present 
writer,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  later  years  by  Miss  Gay. 
The  supper  table  was  cleared,  but  the  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  quince  marmalade  we  had 
been  eating  and  which  always  seemed  to  be  a  preserve 
peculiar  to  Salem. 

-Tohn  and  Harriet  soon  arrived  and  the  round  mahogany 
table  was  brought  from  the  little  room.  This  table  had 
been  part  of  the  bridal  outfit  of  l^Iiss  Ix)is  Ome  when  she 
left  Salem,  and  after  Dr.  Paine’s  death  it  had  been  given 
to  klrs.  Tucker  by  her  brother  Frederick  of  Worcester. 
This  table  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Essex  Institute,  where 
it  was  placed  by  the  present  writer,  it  having  come  into 
her  possession  after  the  death  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tucker, 
who  had  it  from  her  cousin,  ]\rr.  Cabot. 

^Irs.  Tucker  was  very  fond  of  whist,  was  a  good  player 
and  expected  everyone  to  pay  attention  to  the  game.  Mrs. 
Tucker  and  her  niece  were  partners,  and  !Mr.  Lee  and 
Haney  Gay.  Harriet  knew  her  duty  to  her  aunt  too  well 
to  indulge  in  any  frivolous  conversation  while  they  were 
at  the  table,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other  two  players  ? 
They  were  the  best  of  friends  but  rarely  met  without  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  mimic  warfare  during  which  each  tried  to 
say  smart  and  sarcastic  things  to  the  other.  They  were 
outdoing  themselves  tonight  and  we  remember  that  Miss 
Gay  generally  got  the  best  of  her  opponent.  They  quoted 
Latin  to  each  other,  and  the  “Little  Visitor”  listened 
with  great  delight  to  their  “quips  and  cranks.”  Finally 
Mrs.  Tucker  laid  down  her  cards  and  said,  “How,  John 
and  Haney,  unless  you  can  attend  to  the  game,  we  had 
better  stop  playing.”  This  rebuke  silenced  this  giddy 
couple  and  the  game  proceeded  with  all  due  decorum  until 
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the  rubber  being  at  an  end,  at  half  past  nine,  the  visitors 
said  “Good  night,”  and  left.  The  fire  was  raked  up  and 
the  “Little  Visitor”  was  sent  to  bed.  Miss  Gay  attended 
to  the  locking  up  of  the  house,  lights  were  put  out,  and 
by  ten  o’clock  silence  was  brooding  over  the  old  house. 

IV. 

The  foregoing  is  the  record  of  one  day,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays,  it  was  in  its  proceedings  a  sample 
of  all  days.  Scarcely  any  of  !^[rs.  Tucker’s  acquaintances 
passed  the  house  without  coming  in  and  all  received  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Some  days,  Mrs.  Tucker  went  out  of  a  forenoon  and 
then  she  took  the  “Little  Visitor”  with  her.  They  went 
through  the  garden  and  called  to  see  Cousin  Becky  Cabot, 
a  cousin  of  the  “Little  Visitor’s”  father,  and  if  it  had  been 
summer-time,  would  have  met  Cousin  Joe  Cabot,^"^  admir¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  his  flowers.  He  was  learned  in  botani¬ 
cal  lore,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  whose  hall  hangs  his  portrait.  We  enter  at 
the  garden  door  and  here  Mrs.  Tucker  calls  her  niece’s 
attention  in  the  hall,  which  is  large  and  runs  through  the 
house,  to  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors  which  hang  upon 
the  walls. 

“This  lady,”  pointing  to  the  picture  of  an  old  lady,  a 
full  or  three-quarters  length  portrait,  “was  your  great, 
great-grandmother.  Her  name  was  Lois  Pickering  before 
she  married  Timothy  Ome.  Here  is  your  great-grand¬ 
father  Timothy  Orne,  and  his  wife,  your  great-grand¬ 
mother  whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Tailor.”  The 
former  wears  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  period  — 
breeches,  long  stockings  and  knee-buckles.  The  lady  is 
dressed  in  blue,  her  gown  open  at  the  neck  and  with  elbow 
sleeves  and  on  her  head  is  a  close  linen  cap,  her  hair  being 

17  Hon.  Joseph  Sebastian  Cabot  (1796-1874),  Harvard,  1815; 
merchant  in  East  India  trade;  President  Asiatic  Bank,  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery  Corporation,  and  other  Salem  institutions ; 
Mayor  of  Salem,  1845-1848 ;  President  Jackson  appointed  him 
commissioner  of  Neapolitan  claims;  married,  1843,  Martha 
Stearns  of  Worcester;  married,  second,  1852,  Susan  Burley 
Howes  of  Salem. 
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brushed  from  her  face^®  .  These  portraits  are  full  length; 
on  each  side  of  the  door  hang  portraits  of  children.  The 
one  with  the  squirrel  in  her  hands  is  Mrs.  Pickman,  as 
she  was  later  but  now  Miss  Ome,  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Tucker, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Paine  of  Worcester  and  daughter  of 
Timothy  Orne.  She  was  great-grandmother  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  B.  Loring.  The  tiny  child  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  a  quaint  looking  little  figure,  dressed  in  a 
long  white  dress,  open  at  the  neck  and  with  elbow  sleeves, 
with  a  little  white  linen  cap  on  her  head  and  holding  a 
rattle  in  her  hand,  is  Lois  Orne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dr. 
Paine,  and  grandmother  of  the  “Little  Visitor,”  and  the 
only  likeness  of  her  extant.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cabot,  these  pictures  were  given  to  Mrs.  William  G. 
Saltonstall,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Lois  Orne,  in  whose 
house  they  now  hang  in  Boston  and  little  Lois  Ome  looks 
down  from  the  wall  on  her  great,  great,  great-grandchil¬ 
dren.^® 

We  now  enter  Miss  Cabot’s  side  of  the  house,  and  find 
her  ^vith  her  parrot,  a  bird  not  so  common  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  while  her  aunt  and  cousin  are  conversing,  the 
“Little  Visitor”  is  entertaining  herself  with  hearing  the 
parrot  talk.  Our  visit  ended  here,  we  go  out  the  front 
door  and  find  ourselves  in  Essex  Street,  and  soon  after 
we  call  on  Miss  Plummer,^*  where  the  child  sits  up  in 
the  window-seat  and  listens  to  the  conversation  of  the 
ladies,  not  finding  Miss  Plummer  nearly  so  entertaining 
as  the  parrot  she  had  just  left.  Our  next  call  is  on  Dr. 
Brazer,^^  who  is  second  cousin  to  the  “Little  Visitor’s” 
father,  and  here  we  saw  the  lady  by  the  name  of  Allen, 
of  whom  the  story  is  told,  that  on  the  day  when  one  of 
the  Brazer  twins  had  sailed  on  a  long  voyage  and  the 
family  were  in  consequence  feeling  rather  sad,  remarked, 
“Where  will  he  put  up  tonight?”  The  “Little  Visitor” 

18  Copies  in  oil  of  these  three  portraits  are  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  portrait  gallery. 

19  Now  owned  by  Robert  Saltonstall. 

20  Miss  Caroline  Plummer  (1780-1854),  who  gave  Plummer 
Hall  for  the  library  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  built  in  1857.  She 
lived  at  372  Essex  Street. 

21  Rev,  John  Brazer,  D.  D.  (1789-1846),  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  He  married,  1821,  Anne  Seaver  of  Worcester. 
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looked  with  interest  at  Mrs.  Brazer,  for  she  had  been  an 
early  love  of  her  father’s,  hut  she  preferred  Dr.  Brazer 
for  a  life-long  companion.  From  here  we  went  home, 
stopping  on  the  way  to  buy  some  “Gibraltars,”  a  species 
of  confectionery  peculiar  to  Salem. 

Another  day,  the  “Little  Visitor”  went  with  her  Aunt 
to  drive  with  Madame  Saunders,  and  she  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  sea  and  the  beaches  at  Swampscott,  through 
which  town  they  drove.  There  was  very  little  variety  in 
the  lives  of  these  good  people  but  they  made  them  full  of 
interest  in  a  quiet  way,  with  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  their  own  surroundings,  doing  what  good  they  could, 
in  the  position  in  which  God  had  placed  them.  They  were 
thoughtful  for  their  relatives  less  well  off  than  they  were, 
and  with  moderate  means  charitable  to  the  poor  around 
them.  Each  year  found  a  large  number  of  poor  people 
eating  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  provided  by  these 
generous  ladies. 

V. 

Sunday  in  the  Tucker  House  was  a  quiet  day.  The 
family,  including  the  two  servants,  went  to  church  or 
“meeting,”  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  in  the  morning, 
and  rested  in  the  afternoon.  The  “help”  in  those  days 
were  Yankee  born  and  generally  of  the  Methodist  or  Bap¬ 
tist  persuasion.  The  “Little  Help”  went  with  her  em¬ 
ployers  and  attended  the  Sunday  School.  There  was  a 
cold  dinner  on  that  day  as  far  as  the  meat  was  concerned 
and  thus  the  day  indeed  became  a  day  of  rest  to  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  house.  Miss  Lee  came  always  to  dinner  on 
Sundays  and  Mr.  Lee  came  to  tea  and  on  the  table  we 
remember  there  was  “brewis”^^  made  of  .pilot  bread,  a 
dish  peculiar  to  Salem,  with  scorched  salt  fish  and  either 
damson  preserve  or  quince  marmalade,  to  sa.y  nothing  of 
the  gingerbread  made  by  Mrs.  Tucker  herself. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  The  Lee  and  Rose  families  with  any 
guests  they  might  have  were  always  present  and  some¬ 
times  Mr.  Cabot  came  in.  Also  Judge  White,  Mr. 

22  Brewis  was  also  made  of  brown  bread  and  milk. 
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Frank  Peabody,  Mr.  Caleb  Foote,  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge, 
and  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall  were  almost  always  present. 
There  was  no  ringing  of  door-bells,  they  all  came  in  un¬ 
announced  and  after  greeting  their  host  and  hostess, 
joined  the  circle  round  the  fireside.  There  was  generally 
some  local  topic  of  conversation  in  which  they  all  could 
join  and  all  the  “pros  and  cons’’  of  it  were  discussed  from 
all  points  of  view.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  not  a  talker,  but 
^liss  Gay  was  always  ready  to  bear  her  testimony  to  the 
best  of  her  belief  to  what  she  considered  the  right  side  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  “White  Murder”  in  its  time 
had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

The  “will”  of  a  rich  man  in  Salem  had  not  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  community,  for  it  was  felt  he  had 
not  been  just  to  the  family  of  a  son  who  had  pre-deceased 
him  and  this  uTong  afforded  ample  food  for  discussion. 
But  if  there  was  no  particular  subject  on  hand  at  the 
moment  to  be  inquired  into,  there  were  always  points  of 
doctrine  to  be  discussed  and  examined,  and  here  the 
“Squire”  was  in  his  element.  He  was  great  authority 
on  doctrinal  points,  quite  a  well-read  theologian  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  bear  his  testimonies  and  “to  beat  the  drum 
ecclesiastic,”  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  support  of  his 
belief.  At  about  this  time  the  Horth  Church  was  under¬ 
going  repairs  and  as  they  progressed  they  became  a  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  conversation,  ^fr.  Lee  and  .^^r.  Peabody, 
the  principal  people  connected  with  the  arrangements, 
were  questioned  clo.sely  by  Miss  Gay  as  “to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  all  the  improvements.”  But  the  climax  came 
when  the  spandrels  were  put  up  on  the  ends  of  which 
were  carved  little  figures  which  formed  a  proper  and  fit¬ 
ting  ornament  in  the  church. 

There  was  a  great  discussion  over  and  about  those 
carvings  and  a  variety  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to 
their  fitness  for  a  church  edifice  or  rather  for  a  “IMeeting 
House.”  The  present  writer  never  in  after-life  failed  to 
look  up  at  those  figures  when  she  entered  the  building, 
though  in  her  mind’s  eye  she  saw  the  bright  wood  fire 
and  those  who  surrounded  it,  now  with  one  exception, 
all  passed  away.  The  little  figures  are  still  there  keeping 
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“watch  and  ward”  and  after  more  than  half  a  century 
still  looking  down  on  the  vacant  seats  of  those  who  for¬ 
merly  worshipped  in  the  Old  North  Church. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  “Little  Help”  brought  in  the  waiter, 
always  the  custom  on  Sunday  evenings,  containing  apples, 
nuts  and  cake,  with  a  decanter  of  wine.  By  half  past 
nine  the  company  began  to  break  up  and  soon  they  had 
all  left.  Miss  Gay  removed  the  waiter,  for  the  “Little 
Help”  had  been  sent  to  bed;  she  must  be  up  betimes  the 
next  day,  for  was  not  Monday  an  important  day  in  all 
New  England  houses!  The  arrangements  for  the  night 
were  made  and  soon  after  all  were  at  rest  in  the  old  house. 

VI. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  “Salem  Tea  Party”  of  about 
1835.  Miss  Margaret  Emery,^®  or  as  she  was  usually 
called  “Aunt  Peggy,”  to  distinguish  her  from  her  niece 
“Little  Peggy,”  who  lived  in  Springfield,  was  some  kin 
to  the  “Squire’s”  first  wife,  Mary  Orne,  and  also  a  friend 
of  the  present  Mrs.  Tucker,  and  thus  she  continued  her 
long  winter  visits  after  the  death  of  the  former.  She 
was  here  this  winter  as  usual  and  had  received  many  atten¬ 
tions  and  invitations  to  tea,  in  some  of  which  the  “Little 
Visitor”  had  been  included.  The  child  was  pleased  with 
the  beautiful  old  glass,  china  and  silver  she  saw  at  the 
Misses  Derby’s  house  in  South  Salem  when  she  went  there 
with  her  aunt  on  one  of  these  occasions.  She  had  also 
been  to  Mrs.  Nat.  Saltonstall’s  to  tea  and  sat  at  that  lady’s 
left  hand. 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
tea  party  should  take  place  in  honor  of  Miss  Emery  be¬ 
fore  she  left,  for  she  was  only  waiting  now  to  hear  of 
some  escort  to  return  to  her  home  in  Exeter.  The  day 
being  fixed  upon,  which  was  Thursday,  for  then  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  would  be  out  of  the  way,  with  one  day 

23  Margaret  Emery  (1772-1862),  daughter  Noah  and  Joanna 
(Perryman)  Emery  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Her  father  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  New  Hampshire  affairs  during  and  after  the  involu¬ 
tion.  Her  sister  Theresa  married  Dr.  Joseph  Ome,  Harvard, 
1765,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Dr.  Ome’s  daughter  Maria,  by  a  former  wife, 
married  Ichabod  Tucker  of  Salem. 
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between  to  make  preparations  for  so  important  an  event, 
the  next  steps  were  to  arrange  what  guests  were  to  be 
invited.  It  was  finally  settled  that  the  following  named 
friends  should  be  bidden  to  the  feast:  Madam  Sanders, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering  Dodge,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Mack, 
the  Misses  Derby,  Judge  and  Mrs.  White,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brazer,  Mrs.  Dr.  Pickman,  Miss  Love  Pickman  and  her 
brother  William. 

Miss  Gay  invited  by  word  of  mouth  those  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  and  the  “Little  Help”  was  sent,  after  most 
minute  instructions,  to  the  other  houses,  except  to  that  of 
the  Misses  Derby,  and  to  them  she  wrote  a  note.  The 
guests  were  asked  a  week  beforehand  so  the  “Little  Help” 
had  several  afternoons  in  which  to  do  her  part  of  the  work. 
After  she  was  dressed  in  her  Sunday  best  she  was  allowed 
to  depart  on  her  mission,  but  not  until  she  had  gone 
through  a  rehearsal  of  her  instructions. 

“Now  what  are  you  going  to  say  to  Mrs.  White  when 
you  see  her?”  inquired  Miss  Gay. 

“I  am  going  to  say,  ‘Mrs.  Tucker  sends  her  compli¬ 
ments  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  tea  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  and  she  hopes  Judge  White  can  come  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.’  ” 

This  answer  being  satisfactory,  the  child  was  allowed 
to  depart  and  we  feel  sure  she  performed  her  duty  well, 
for  all  the  guests  came  as  they  had  promised,  since  the 
“Little  Help”  had  been  instructed  to  bring  back  the  exact 
answers  that  were  given  her. 

The  great  day  drew  near,  and  the  day  before,  the  Orne 
silver  tea  set,  which  had  come  from  Lois  Orne  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Tucker,  was  taken  out  and  cleaned.  The 
best  blue  Canton  china  was  taken  down  and  dusted,  a  set 
which  had  been  brought  home  by  one  of  the  Exeter  Gil¬ 
mans,  in  one  of  his  many  voyages  from  China.  This 
china  is  now  in  the  possession  of  John  C.  Lee.  The  best 
damask  tablecloth  was  brought  forth  and  a  general  air  of 
something  of  importance  about  to  take  place  pervaded  the 
house.  An  extra  help  had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
one  who  was  skilled  in  the  making  of  cake,  who  was  to 
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come  early  in  the  day  so  it  might  be  underway  as  soon 
after  breakfast  as  possible. 

The  eventful  day  had  arrived,  the  parlor  and  guest 
chamber  were  opened  and  a  fire  lighted  in  the  former,  so 
it  should  be  warm  before  the  arrival  of  the  ladies.  The 
room  was  now  well  dusted  by  Mrs.  Tucker  and  she  also 
put  the  candles  in  the  plated  candlesticks,  some  of  which 
had  been  lent  by  Mrs.  Rose  and  Mrs.  Lee  for  the  party. 
Mrs.  Tucker  had  learned  by  former  experience  not  to  trust 
to  oil  lamps  when  she  had  company.  They  would  burn 
perfectly  for  weeks  when  the  family  were  alone,  but  with 
the  natural  depravity  of  inanimate  things,  so  sure  as  they 
were  required  for  an  especial  occasion,  it  seemed  as  if 
evil  spirits  possessed  them.  They  went  out,  they  smoked, 
the  oil  ran  over  and  there  was  no  conceivable  wickedness 
that  oil  lamps  did  not  indulge  in  when  it  was  important 
they  should  be  on  their  best  behavior. 

On  this  day  dinner  was  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  so 
Miss  Gay  with  the  help  of  the  girl  would  lay  the  table 
herself.  By  half  past  two  o’clock  everything  was  in  order. 
The  cake  had  turned  out  well  and  was  now  cut  and  on 
the  table,  and  indeed  everything  was  in  readiness  except 
those  dishes  that  were  to  come  hot  from  the  kitchen  at 
the  last  moment.  The  “Little  Help”  had  been  well 
drilled  as  to  what  she  was  to  do,  and  as  to  her  deportment, 
and  finally  the  ladies  retired  to  rest  and  dress. 

By  half  past  four  the  guests  began  to  arrive  in  cloaks 
or  pelisses,  with  melon-shaped  hoods,  which  they  could 
put  on  over  their  caps,  if  caps  they  wore,  and  large  fur 
muffs.  They  were  ushered  upstairs  by  the  “Little  Help,” 
and  as  they  appeared  in  the  parlor,  I  noted  they  wore 
rich  satins  and  brocades  of  sombre  hue  with  black  silk 
mitts  on  their  hands,  in  which  many  bore  their  knitting 
work,  the  needles  encased  in  silver  sheathes  or  in  some  of 
less  valuable  material. 

I  find  I  have  neglected  to  mention  one  of  the  guests, 
Miss  Mary  Orne  Pickering,^^  a  valued  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  family.  Her  father  and  mother  were  dear  friends 

Daughter  John  and  Mary  H.  White  Pickering.  See  Sil- 
bee’s  A  Half  Century  in  Salem,  page  104. 
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and  kinsfolk  of  Mrs.  Tucker’s  and  their  daughter  was 
near  to  her  for  their  sake  as  well  as  for  her  own. 

The  conversation  was  very  lively,  for  as  all  the  ladies 
were  friends,  in  this  small  community  the  interests  and 
affairs  of  each  other  were  of  mutual  importance  to  all. 
Soon  after  half  past  five.  Miss  Gay  was  called  out  by  the 
“Little  Help”  and  as  six  o’clock  was  approaching,  the 
child  returned  and  reported  to  Mrs.  Tucker  that  tea  was 
ready.  Her  guests  were  invited  to  proceed  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  Miss  Gay  and  Mrs.  Tucker  were  awaiting 
them  and  they  soon  were  seated  at  the  bountifully  spread 
table  under  the  superintendence  of  the  former.  The 
“Little  Visitor”  had  been  put  at  the  side  table  where  it 
was  customary  to  put  children  when  there  was  company, 
though  she  was  not  forgotten  by  her  aunt  who  saw  that 
she  had  her  full  share  of  the  good  things  going.  Indeed 
the  whole  day  had  been  a  gala  one  to  the  child,  for  she 
had  watched  the  cake-making  in  the  kitchen  with  great 
delight  and  a  small  cake  baked  especially  for  her  had 
caused  great  happiness.  Mrs.  Tucker  poured  the  tea  and 
coffee,  neither  of  which  had  come  from  any  shop.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  large  trade  between  Salem  and 
China,  and  when  his  ships  loaded  with  tea  came  home, 
Mr.  Pickman,^®  the  elder,  never  failed  to  send  to  his 
opposite  neighbor  a  box  of  the  choicest  quality.  Mrs. 
Tucker  had  a  brother,  William  Fitz  Paine,^®  who  resided 
in  the  island  of  Java,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  his  kinsfolk,  and 
whenever  a  Salem  vessel  was  loading  for  home,  he  rarely 
failed  to  entrust  to  the  Captain  two  bags  of  the  choicest 
“Java  berry”  to  be  given  to  his  sisters,  Esther  and  Har¬ 
riet.  But  from  the  aroma  which  filled  the  room,  I  judged 
this  coffee  to  be  Mocha,  which  has  a  stronger  flavor  than 
that  of  Java,  and  this  it  proved  to  be.  I  can’t  recall  who 
sent  Mrs.  Tucker  this  particular  coffee  but  doubtless  one 
of  the  Derbys  or  Silsbees,  for  when  their  ships  came  in 
from  the  Arabian  Coast,  small  bags  of  the  choicest  Mocha 

2®  Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman  (1779-1846),  eminent  shippings 
merchant  with  the  Silsbees  and  Stones,  lived  in  the  brick  house, 
comer  Chestnut  and  Pickering  Streets. 

26  William  F.  Paine  (1783-1834)  died  unmarried  at  Batavia. 
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were  generally  sent  to  their  friends  by  some  of  these 
merchant  princes.  The  “Little  Help”  stood  at  Mrs. 
Tucker’s  left  hand,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  gown  and 
over  it  a  clean  blue  and  white  checked  tire,  and  carried 
the  cups  of  tea  and  coffee  to  the  ladies,  while  they  passed 
to  each  other  the  good  things  on  the  table. 

I  feel  sure  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  was 
on  the  table.  In  front  of  Mrs.  Tucker’s  waiter  was  a 
silver  basket  of  the  richest  plum  cake  which  was  made 
from  a  receipt  of  one  of  the  Exeter  Gilman’s  and  a  copy 
of  which  the  present  writer  has.  A  little  farther  down 
were  plates  of  crullers,  a  very  refined  kind  of  doughnut, 
and  cheese  cakes,  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  next 
to  them,  one  on  each  side,  came  cut-glass  dishes  of  pre¬ 
serves,  one  of  damson,  not  made  of  the  modern  plum  which 
bears  that  name,  hut  of  a  very  small  fruit  of  delicious 
flavor  and  lovely  color,  and  of  which  there  were  formerly 
several  trees  in  the  “Squire’s”  garden.  The  other  dish 
had  quince  jelly,  of  most  delicate  quality  and  clear  as 
crystal.  In  front  of  the  “Squire”  was  a  firecake,  baked 
before  a  wood  fire  and  split  and  buttered  when  very  hot. 
Possibly  those  who  ate  it  saw  visions  in  the  night,  but 
it  was  well  to  risk  even  ghosts  for  the  sake  of  such  deli¬ 
cious  compound.  On  the  right  of  this  was  a  plate  of 
buttered  toast,  and  on  the  left  one  of  delicate  hot  biscuit 
just  from  the  oven,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  table  stood 
a  plate  of  cold  bread  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate 
people  who  did  not  dare  to  indulge  in  the  dainties  before 
them.  The  plates  of  butter  were  placed  opposite  each 
other  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

jMrs.  Tucker  was  famous  for  her  teas  and  certainly 
her  reputation  could  not  be  called  in  question  after  this 
display  of  the  culinary  art.  Beside  each  plate  was  a  very 
small  glass  one,  which  in  these  days  would  be  taken  for 
either  butter  or  sauce  plates,  but  in  those  days  people 
considered  it  the  proper  thing  to  pour  their  tea  into  their 
saucers  and  drink  it  if  they  saw  fit,  and  these  plates  were 
to  rest  the  cup  in  while  they  were  so  employed. 
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VII. 

While  the  party  are  eating  their  supper,  we  will  relate 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  to  the  writer  at  a  later 
date  and  of  which  she  has  been  reminded  by  the  mention 
of  Mocha  coffee  and  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Many  years  after  this  tea  party,  the  “Little  Visitor” 
was  on  the  way  to  China,  and  when  the  steamer  on  which 
she  was  travelling  stopped  at  Aden,  a  port  in  the  Red 
Sea,  for  a  few  hours,  she  went  on  shore  to  dine  at  the 
hotel,  so-called,  a  great  caravansary,  where  she  found  her¬ 
self  surrounded  by  a  motley  group  of  Chinese,  ^lalays, 
Lascars,  Arabs,  Parsees,  Hindus,  and  Mohammedans,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  natives  of  the  place  —  wild-looking 
savages,  with  no  particular  clothes  on,  their  hair  bright 
red  and  standing  up  in  points  all  over  their  heads.  They 
were  simple  people,  however,  and  only  intent  on  selling 
their  ostrich  eggs  and  other  home  products. 

But  in  this  strange  throng,  there  sat  an  unmistakable 
Yankee,  quietly  and  serenely  rocking  to  and  fro  in  a 
wooden  rocking  chair!  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  and  on  expressing  my  surprise  at  finding  such  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  that  place,  he  said  as  he  rose  and 
offered  me  his  seat,  “I  am  a  Salem  man,  and  I  have  just 
come  from  there  with  a  cargo  of  rocking  chairs,”  and 
nodding  his  head  over  to  the  Arabian  Coast,  he  added, 
“I  sell  lots  of  them  to  the  Arabs.” 

Doubtless,  when  he  returned  bound  for  Salem,  he  sailed 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee. 

The  ladies  have  now  nearly  finished  their  supper,  a 
portion  of  which  I  have  neglected  to  mention  and  that  is 
“Hard  Gingerbread,”  made  from  a  receipt  of  Mrs.  Judge 
Smith’s  of  Exeter.  It  was  rolled  out  thin  as  a  wafer  and 
very  rich  in  quality.  The  old  receipt  is  now  before  me, 
copied  from  the  original  and  I  see  “very  nice”  is  written 
against  it. 

Mrs.  Tucker  has  been  complimented  on  her  cake; 
receipts  were  asked  for  and  promised  and  finally  the  party 
return  to  the  fire  in  the  parlor,  where  the  “Little  Help” 
has  preceded  them  to  add  more  wood  to  the  fire,  so  when 
they  entered  the  room  they  were  welcomed  by  a  most 
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delightful  blaze.  The  “Little  Help”  has  done  her  best, 
and  Miss  Gay,  who  remains  behind  the  guests  to  warn 
the  help  in  the  kitchen  to  exercise  great  care  in  washing 
the  china,  and  to  see  that  the  remains  of  the  feast  have 
been  properly  disposed  of,  after  a  due  portion  having 
been  sent  to  the  kitchen,  expressed  to  the  child  her  satisr 
faction  in  her  behavior  at  this  critical  time. 

Miss  Gay  soon  enters  the  parlor  and  almost  directly 
the  gentlemen  begin  to  arrive.  Dr.  Brazer  enters,  a  most 
clerical  looking  man,  followed  by  Judge  Mack  and  Mr. 
Colman^^  and  his  son-in-law,  Pickering  Dodge.  John 
Pickering,  brother  to  Mary,  makes  his  bow  and  soon  after 
a  little  dapper  gentleman  with  snow-white  hair  is  greeting 
Mrs.  Tucker  with  old-time  courtesy.  He  is  Mr.  William 
Pickman,^*  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

Xow  enters  Judge  White,  and  with  him  a  gentleman 
who  is  received  with  great  cordiality  by  both  Mrs.  Tucker 
and  Miss  Gay.  They  call  him  “William”  and  it  is  very 
evident  he  is  an  unexpected  guest,  for  Mrs.  White  ad¬ 
vances  to  greet  him.  It  turns  out  that  Mr.  William 
Dwight  arrived  very  unexpectedly  to  see  his  father-in-law, 
after  Mrs.  White  had  left  the  house,  and  hearing  the 
Judge  was  going  to  “Squire”  Tucker’s  he  announced  his 
intention  of  going  with  him,  for  he  knew  he  would  be 
more  than  welcome  to  his  old  friends.  John  and  Harriet 
Lee  had  come  for  the  evening,  and  all  those  who  wished 
soon  settled  at  the  whist  tables,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  party  entered  into  conversation  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Dwight  had  been  in  Springfield  lately,  and  he  was  able 
to  tell  Miss  Gay  the  latest  news  of  her  friends  there,  little 
Peggy  Emery,  the  Peabodys,  Howards,  and  Dwights. 

Mrs.  Brazer  now  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  Mrs.  Tucker 
she  had  been  in  Worcester  recently,  making  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  ^Nfrs.  Penelope  Sever  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  met  while  there, 
Frederick  and  Nancy  Paine,  Charlotte  Bradish  and  others 
of  their  kindred  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  at  one 

27  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  pastor  Barton  Square  Church,  1825- 
1832. 

28  William  Pickman  (1774-1857),  merchant  of  Boston  and 
Salem,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Toppan)  Pickman. 
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time  anything  but  a  friend  of  the  Lincoln  family,  for 
when  her  father,  Dr.  Paine,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
town  on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  Governor  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  that  day,  an  ardent  patriot,  had  proposed  putting 
her  out  to  service  —  “The  Tory  Doctor’s  Daughter”  he 
called  her. 

At  nine  o’clock,  the  “Little  Help”  appeared  and  Miss 
Gay  left  the  room,  soon  re-appearing,  however,  followed 
by  the  child  bearing  a  waiter  on  which  were  whips  in  tall 
glasses,  made  of  preserved  strawberry  on  the  top  of  which 
was  whipped  cream.  There  were  also  custards  made  with 
almonds  according  to  the  Lyman  receipts,  and  very  rich; 
cake  and  wine  followed,  the  latter  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Tucker  by  her  father.  Dr.  Paine,  who  had  large  quantities 
of  Madeira  in  his  house  at  Worcester. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  such  a  hearty  sup¬ 
per,  the  guests  could  hardly  have  done  justice  to  these 
good  things,  but  they  evidently  felt  that  “in  for  a  penny, 
in  for  a  pound”  was  the  law  tonight,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  all  the  party  were  hard  at  work. 

It  was  now  after  half  past  nine  and  the  party  began 
to  break  up.  The  ladies  bade  Mrs.  Tucker  “Good  night,” 
all  expressing  to  her  the  pleasure  they  had  derived  from 
her  hospitality.  To  Miss  Emery  they  regretted  her  early 
departure  and  hoped  they  should  see  her  early  again  in 
Salem  another  season.  Then  they  went  upstairs,  put  on 
their  cloaks,  hoods,  and  carpet  moccasins,  and  soon  after 
most  of  the  guests  had  left.  Mrs.  Sanders’  maid  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  in  the  entry,  but  Mr.  Lee  insisted  on  giving 
her  his  arm  across  the  street  to  her  house.  A  carriage 
had  come  for  the  Misses  Derby  and  also  one  for  Mrs. 
White,  but  as  the  night  was  fine  though  very  cold,  both 
the  Judge  and  Mr.  Dwight  elected  to  walk  home.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Brazer  wended  their  way  to  Federal  Street, 
while  Mr.  Pickman  took  under  his  protection,  his  sister 
and  his  sister-in-law  who  lived  near  to  each  other  in  Essex 
Street. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Pickman^*  found  her  daughter,  Mary  Top- 

29  Dr.  Thomas  Pickman  (1773-1817),  Harvard,  1791,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Toppan)  Pickman,  married,  second,  Sophia, 
daughter  Hon.  Joseph  Pearse  Palmer  of  Boston. 
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pan,  waiting  up  for  her,  but  she  had  not  been  alone 
through  the  evening,  for  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  had  been 
making  her  a  call;  a  good-looking  young  physician,  who 
afterwards  became  her  husband.  In  later  years  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  took  tea  with  them  out  at  the  “Old  Pickman 
Farm.”  Dr.  Loring  was  kin  to  this  lady  as  well  as  to 
the  “Little  Visitor,”  for  his  great-grandmother  was  sister 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  Paine  of  Worcester. 

While  our  friends  have  been  walking  home,  the  house 
has  been  put  in  order  for  the  night,  the  “Squire”  has 
gone  up  to  his  room,  and  Miss  Emery  soon  follows,  after 
stopping  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the  party  with  her 
friends. 

This  lady  always  slept  in  the  chamber  over  the  dining¬ 
room,  now  called  the  library,  and  being  of  a  sociable  turn 
of  mind,  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  con¬ 
stant  passing  through  of  the  household,  and  was  always 
glad  to  enter  into  conversation  as  she  lay  between  the 
sheets.  The  ladies  of  the  house  soon  followed  her  example, 
and  soon  after  all  were  sleeping  “the  sleep  of  the  just,” 
in  spite  of  the  fire-cake  and  other  sleep-disturbing  viands. 

VIII. 

Soon  after  this  date  a  letter  came  from  Exeter  to  Miss 
Emery  from  Dr.  Abbot,®®  in  which  he  told  her  that  on 
such  a  date  he  was  to  leave  Boston,  where  he  was  soon 
to  go  on  a  visit  and  if  his  coming  would  not  incommode 
his  friends,  he  would  pass  a  day  and  a  night  with  them 
in  the  coming  week  and  escort  her  to  Exeter  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Dr.  Abbot  was  the  father  of  John  Emery  Ab¬ 
bot,  a  former  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  and  a  very 
dear  friend  to  Mrs.  Tucker  and  Miss  Gay.  So  his  com¬ 
ing  was  hailed  with  delight. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  stage  was  at  the  door,  in 
which  two  seats  had  been  bespoken.  The  hair  trunk  with 
the  brass  nails,  and  the  bandbox  had  been  placed  on  top 
with  the  Doctor’s  carpet  bag.  The  driver  was  becoming 
impatient,  for  the  days  were  short  and  the  way  was  long, 

80Eev.  Benjamin  Abbot  (1762-1849),  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter.  His  son,  Rev.  John  Emery  Abbot  (1793-1819), 
was  in  Salem,  1815-1819. 
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and  he  had  the  mail  to  pick  up  and  the  other  passengers, 
when  Miss  Emery  and  the  Doctor  appeared  coming  down 
the  walk.  She  had  been  somewhat  delayed  parting  with 
her  friends,  a  parting  with  regret  on  both  sides  and  hopes 
expressed  that  Mrs.  Tucker  and  Nancy  would  come  to 
the  “Ark,”  as  liliss  Emery’s  house  was  called,  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer. 

The  stage  rumbled  off,  and  soon  the  passengers  were 
speeding  on  their  way,  and  by  noon  stopped  to  dine  in 
Newburyport.  They  noticed  as  they  passed  the  house 
of  “Lord  Timothy  Dexter”  the  life-sized  figures  over 
the  portico.  Passing  on  through  Portsmouth,  these  good 
people,  who  had  beguiled  the  time  in  pleasant  converse, 
varied  by  short  naps,  found  themselves  at  home  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  very  glad  to  have  finished 
their  long  and  wearisome  journey. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  Tucker  house  which  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  and  that  was  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion. 

John  Emery  Abbot,  the  at  one  time  minister  of  the 
North  Church,  had  for  a  portion  of  his  pastorate,  if  not  all 
of  it,  made  his  home  at  “Squire”  Tucker’s.  In  this  way  the 
ministers  initiated  the  custom  of  making  this  house  their 
headquarters  as  they  came  to  exchange  with  the  minister 
of  the  North  Church,  and  after  Mr.  Abbot’s  death,  the 
custom  continued.  I  have  no  doubt,  without  casting  any 
reflection  on  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Brazer,  that  she  with 
her  large  family  and  small  means,  was  only  too  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  ministers  over  Sunday. 

Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Buckminister  of  Brattle  Street, 
Boston,  without  doubt  had  been  there  and  spent  a  Sunday 
in  the  old  house.  Later,  among  others,  came  Dr.  Walker 
and  his  wife,  both  most  intimate  friends  of  the  household 
and  whose  visits  as  to  length  were  only  limited  by  their 
own  wishes. 

Dr.  Edward  Hall  of  Providence,  whose  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  pulpit  and  eloquent  sermons  some  of  us 
can  recall,  had  been  there,  as  had  Dr.  Ezra  Gannett,  in 
whose  morbid  nature  was  a  streak  of  humor,  which  when  it 
was  in  the  ascendant,  made  him  a  delightful  companion, 
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and  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  of  the  King’s  Chapel,  who  had 
married  Miss  Derby,  a  Salem  lady.  Dr.  Francis  Park- 
man,  a  man  so  minute  in  stature  that  he  might  well  have 
been  given  the  title  of  a  modem  novel,  “The  Little  Minis¬ 
ter,”  too,  was  there.  He  had  on  one  occasion  on  rising 
in  the  pulpit  with  his  head  hardly  reaching  above  the 
cushions^  began  his  reading  from  the  scriptures  with  “Lo, 
it  is  I,  be  not  afraid.”  Thus  a  shadow  of  a  smile  passed 
over  the  faces  of  the  congregation,  though  their  heads  were 
immediately  bowed  devoutly  in  prayer  as  they  listened  to 
his  eloquent  supplications  to  the  Almighty.  He  was  full 
of  wit  and  humor,  and  many  stories  of  his  amusing  and 
quaint  sayings  are  still  handed  down  among  his  family 
connections. 

Then  there  was  “Saintly  Henry  Ware,”  as  he  was 
called,  and  later  his  son,  in  whose  veins  was  too  much  of 
the  turbulent  “Waterhouse”  blood  for  him  to  inherit  his 
father’s  title,  and  finally  good  Dr.  Peabody,  the  only  one 
of  this  group  of  ministers  who  outlived  the  household  and 
who  so  recently  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

With  few  exceptions  these  ministers  passed  their  Sun¬ 
days  with  the  “Squire”  and  his  family  and  were  often 
persuaded  to  remain  into  the  week  for  they  brought  much 
that  was  bright  to  the  old  house.  The  Minister  told  the 
“Squire”  and  his  family  what  was  the  latest  news  in  the 
religious  world,  what  was  going  on  at  Harvard  College 
and  the  Divinity  School,  in  which  he  was  much  interested, 
and  they  would  discuss  the  articles  in  the  last  North 
American  Review  and  the  Christian  Examiner.  To  Mrs. 
Tucker,  the  minister  from  Boston  brought  news  of  her 
friends.  Judge  Prescott,  Judge  Putnam  and  Mr.  John 
Pickering  and  their  families,  who  were  pioneers  of  the 
great  exodus  of  Salem  people  which  later  took  place  from 
the  “Old  Witch  City”  to  Boston. 

Miss  Gay  could  learn  from  the  minister  what  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Boston  clergymen  towards  Theodore  Parker 
and  other  iconoclasts  of  the  day;  what  was  thought  of 
Emerson’s  lectures,  which  the  eminent  jurist  Jeremiah 
Mason  said  he  “could  not  understand  but  his  daughters 
did”;  what  Bronson  Aloott  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  do- 
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ing;  and  what  progress  Garrison  and  Phillips  were  mak¬ 
ing  in  their  anti-slavery  crusade.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
before  the  minister  left  the  house  Miss  Gay  had  heard  the 
last  innocent  piece  of  gossip  then  circulating  among  her 
friends  in  the  city. 

Those  of  this  generation  can  hardly  realize  how  little 
people  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  living  in  the  country,  had 
to  interest  them  outside  of  their  family  affairs,  and  how 
dependent  they  were  upon  those  who  came  from  the  centre 
of  interest,  the  city,  bringing  with  them  a  whiff  of  the 
outer  world.  Those  who  now  go  often  up  to  Boston  with 
as  little  thought  and  as  much  ease  as  they  would  call  on 
their  next-door  neighbor  cannot  understand  how  the  stage¬ 
coach  journey  to  the  city,  so  long  and  wearisome  compared 
to  what  it  is  now,  was  not  to  be  taken  lightly  or  unad¬ 
visedly,  unless  something  of  importance  called  one  from 
home.  ifr.  Ray,  the  old  stage  driver,  was  as  expeditious 
as  he  could  be,  considering  the  constant  stoppages  on  the 
way,  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers.  The  late 
Dudley  Pickman  has  told  the  present  writer  that  he  never 
enjoyed  himself  more  than  when  he  sat  on  the  coach  box 
(as  a  boy)  and  listened  to  ^Ir.  Ray’s  stagecoach  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  way  to  Boston. 

There  were  no  public  libraries  in  those  days,  nor  book 
clubs,  but  there  was  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  in  which  most 
of  the  merchant  families  held  memberships.  Twelve  and 
one-half  cents  to  pay  for  a  letter  made  people  think  twice 
before  they  mailed  one  unless  it  contained  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  Iklany  letters  were  sent  by  private  hands,  and 
in  those  days  a  letter  was  a  letter,  every  available  space 
covered  with  writing.  There  were  no  envelopes,  and  the 
ends  were  open  for  public  insi)eetion  to  those  who  were 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

In  referring  to  the  privileges  of  those  days,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  mention  the  Lyceum  lectures  which  were 
given  once  a  week  in  almost  every  New  England  town 
of  any  size.  In  this  way  people  were  able  to  see  and 
hear  some  of  the  best-known  men  of  the  day.  The  lec¬ 
turers  generally  remained  the  night  at  some  of  the  private 
houses  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  other  well-known 
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literary  men  were  often  to  be  met  at  the  Tucker  House. 
So  one  can  understand,  after  reading  the  foregoing,  how 
the  “Prophet’s  Chamber”  in  the  old  house  was  always 
“kept  swept  and  garnished”  and  the  minister  was  warmly 
welcomed  when  he  came  and  parted  from  with  regret. 

IX. 

Rarely  a  year  passed  during  which  the  “Little  Visitor” 
did  not  visit  her  aunt,  though  she  was  little  no  longer, 
but  as  years  passed,  she  came  to  Salem  to  go  to  parties 
and  balls.  The  balls  were  in  Hamilton  Hall,  where  she 
saw  many  handsome  women,  both  old  and  young,  all 
beautifully  dressed,  the  former  in  their  grandmother’s  old 
brocades.  The  Hall  is  still  standing,  and  in  it  dancing 
still  goes  on,  but  the  occupants  of  the  floor  are  the  grand¬ 
children  of  those  who  once  footed  it  so  bravely  in  the 
dance. 

Many  changes  had  come  to  the  old  house  by  this  time. 
The  “Squire”  after  a  long  illness  and  in  good  old  age  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  a  name  behind  him 
much  respected  in  the  town.  Miss  Gay  was  no  longer 
“Miss  Gay,”  but  had  become  IMrs.  Thomas  Cole,  having 
married  a  gentleman  whose  school  she  had  attended  in  her 
young  days. 

Mr.  Cole  was  a  well-bred,  mild-mannered  man,  with 
scientific  tastes  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  a  pleasant  companion  withal.  With  his  com¬ 
ing,  there  came  much  sunshine  into  the  old  house. 
But  we  must  call  it  the  old  house  no  longer,  for  it  had 
renewed  its  youth,  and  now  stood  with  its  front  to  the 
street,  challenging  all  who  passed  to  admire  it  in  all  its 
new-born  beauty.®^  The  door  was  now  no  longer  “on  the 
latch”  but  a  modem  bell  announced  our  coming,  and  we 
entered  a  vestibule  and  then  a  hall  which  ran  through  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  a  door  leading  from  it  into  the  yard 
and  garden. 

As  we  entered,  we  saw  in  front  of  us  a  modern  stair¬ 
case  which  went  up  two  flights,  though  the  old  one  lin¬ 
gered  for  a  time  in  the  background.  On  the  right  hand 
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of  the  door  was  a  drawing-room,  built  on  the  former  lawn, 
and  particularly  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole.  Over 
that  was  their  bedroom,  and  over  that  was  the  guest  cham¬ 
ber.  On  the  left  side  of  the  door,  we  entered  the  old  “best 
parlor’’  through  a  door  where  formerly  was  a  window 
looking  out  on  the  lawn.  This  room  was  called  “Aunt’s 
Parlor”  and  was  considered  to  belong  to  Mrs.  Tucker. 
Over  that  was  her  bedroom  and  over  that  Mr.  Cole’s  pri¬ 
vate  room,  where  he  enjoyed  himself  with  his  books  and 
his  microscope  and  where  he  was  always  glad  to  see  the 
young  people  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Tucker  still  occupied  her  low  chair  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  fireplace,  though  coal  burned  in  a  grate 
at  times  instead  of  the  old  wood  fire,  and  domestic  felicity 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  enjoyed  “around  a  hole 
in  the  carpet,”  otherwise  the  register  of  the  furnace.  A 
long  window  had  been  cut  on  the  right  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  down  to  the  floor,  thus  giving  a  sunny  and  pleasant 
view  of  the  Cabot  garden  from  the  room. 

From  the  old  dining-room  and  including  it,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  house  was  as  it  used  to  be  formerly  and  yet 
some  changes  were  here.  The  heat  from  the  furnace  now 
entered  this  room  and  unless  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
autumn  when  a  few  sticks  of  wood  smouldered  on  the 
hearth,  there  was  no  longer  a  wood  fire  to  be  seen.  Mrs. 
Cole  was  now  the  housekeeper  and  the  “Little  Help”  had 
vanished;  an  older  woman  reigned  in  her  stead,  who 
washed  the  breakfast  things  elsewhere  than  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  The  morning  visits  had  ceased,  except  those  of 
Mrs.  Cabot,  and  all  was  new  and  strange. 

The  improvements  were  all  for  the  best  and  doubtless 
the  house  was  more  convenient  and  the  household  machin¬ 
ery  went  on  much  easier,  but  it  was  not  the  same  as  in  the 
old  days  and  the  writer  in  after-life  never  felt  at  home 
except  in  the  old  dining-room.  People  continued  to  come 
of  a  Sunday  evening,  but  we  missed  the  “Squire”  and 
those  who  had  followed  in  his  footsteps.  We  had  all 
grown  older  and  though  life  went  on  as  usual  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  perhaps  more  variety  in  it  than  formerly,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  fashions  of  the  old  days  had  passed 
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away  except  the  hospitality  of  the  old  house  which  was 
still  a  prominent  feature  of  it.  Still  people  came  and 
went  all  day  long  and  all  were  urged  to  “break  bread” 
with  the  family  so  long  as  they  could. 

Some  years  passed  now,  for  the  writer  was  out  of  the 
country,  without  her  making  her  usual  Salem  visit,  but 
when  she  returned,  she  found  many  changes  there.  The 
low  chair  by  the  fireside  was  vacant,  for  Mrs.  Tucker  had 
gone  to  join  the  “Squire”  and  Mr.  Cole,  that  kindly 
Christian  gentleman,  had  answered  to  the  sudden  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  Master.  His  wife  was  all  alone  in  the  house 
which  had  indeed  been  made  desolate  to  her  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  come  to  her  and  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  were  gone. 

Mrs.  Cole  had  been  so  early  in  life  removed  from  her 
own  family  that  by  the  force  of  education,  her  surround¬ 
ings  and  living  among  people  of  entirely  different  thoughts 
and  feelings,  she  was  a  stranger  among  her  kindred  and 
had  nothing  in  common  with  them.  She  never  forgot  her 
obligations  to  those  of  her  own  blood  and  her  purse  and 
heart  were  always  open  to  their  needs,  while  the  few  of 
her  realtives  who  sought  her  out  at  times  never  left  with 
empty  hands.  However,  they  were  nothing  to  her  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  She  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
both  of  her  uncle’s  marriages,  for  by  the  first  she  had  been 
thrown  into  a  large  circle  of  cultivated  people  in  Spring- 
field,  Salem  and  Exeter  whose  social  position  was  good. 
In  the  last  named  town  she  had  met  and  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Abbot,  where  she  visited  many  of  the  noted 
men  of  the  day  who  had  formerly  been  pupils  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  and  who  often  in  after-life  came  to  call  on  their  old 
Preceptor.  In  Springfield,  she  made  acquaintance  of  the 
Emerys,  Dwights,  Howards,  and  Peabodys  with  whom 
she  always  kept  up  pleasant  relations. 

By  the  second  marriage,  she  became  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  people  whose  social  position  was  the  best 
in  the  country,  both  in  Salem  and  Boston,  and  among 
whom  she  formed  lifelong  friendships.  She  entered  a  large 
family  circle,  by  whom  she  was  made  to  feel  that  she  was 
kith  and  kin  to  them  and  among  whom  she  found  those 
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who  became  very  near  and  dear  to  her  during  her  long 
life.  During  the  twenty  years  ensuing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cole,  she  continued  to  live  alone  in  the  house,  except  when 
guests  were  with  her,  which  was  often  the  case. 

But  now  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  much  in¬ 
creased  and  rarely  a  year  passed  when  “Cousin  Nancy,” 
as  we  all  called  her,  was  not  in  Worcester  or  Exeter,  on 
a  visit  to  her  friends  or  often  going  to  Cambridge  or 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  frequently  to  Boston  for  a  day,  thus 
keeping  up  her  relations  with  her  old  friends.  In  sum¬ 
mertime,  her  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  while  she, 
too,  often  spent  days  with  them  at  their  seashore  homes. 
At  this  time,  too,  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  her  was 
opened  in  the  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Cabot,  who  now  no 
longer  lived  in  the  old  “Cabot  House,”  but  had  moved 
with  his  household  goods  and  the  family  portraits  over  to 
Chestnut  Street  to  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

From  this  time  forth  both  Mrs.  Cabot  and  her  sister 
were  unwearied  in  their  devotion  to  Mrs.  Cole  and  being 
blessed  with  kind  hearts  and  ample  means  were  able  to 
contribute  by  pleasant  attentions  and  appropriate  gifts  to 
her  comfort  so  long  as  she  lived,  always  welcoming  her 
at  their  home  as  if  she  were  one  of  themselves.  Mr.  Cabot 
now  made  his  calls  in  the  front  of  the  house,  coming  at 
no  stated  periods,  but  never  neglecting  to  pay  his  respects 
from  time  to  time  to  his  old  friend. 

X. 

At  the  end  of  these  years,  Mrs.  Cole  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  companionship  in  her  house  and  as  household 
cares  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  she  with  a  wise  fore¬ 
thought  made  a  pleasant  arrangement,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  family  and  relieved 
of  all  domestic  cares.  Another  decade  of  her  life  now 
began  and  in  it  she  met  with  two  great  sorrows. 

Mr.  Cabot,  after  a  rather  prolonged  illness  passed  away 
and  “John  Lee,”  as  she  always  called  him,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  her.  The  former  she  had  been  intimate  with 
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who  became  very  near  and  dear  to  her  during  her  long 
life.  During  the  twenty  years  ensuing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cole,  she  continued  to  live  alone  in  the  house,  except  when 
guests  were  with  her,  which  was  often  the  case. 

But  now  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  much  in¬ 
creased  and  rarely  a  year  passed  when  “Cousin  Nancy,” 
as  we  all  called  her,  was  not  in  Worcester  or  Exeter,  on 
a  visit  to  her  friends  or  often  going  to  Cambridge  or 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  frequently  to  Boston  for  a  day,  thus 
keeping  up  her  relations  with  her  old  friends.  In  sum¬ 
mertime,  her  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  while  she, 
too,  often  spent  days  with  them  at  their  seashore  homes. 
At  this  time,  too,  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  her  was 
opened  in  the  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Cabot,  who  now  no 
longer  lived  in  the  old  “Cabot  House,”  but  had  moved 
with  his  household  goods  and  the  family  portraits  over  to 
Chestnut  Street  to  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

From  this  time  forth  both  Mrs.  Cabot  and  her  sister 
were  unwearied  in  their  devotion  to  Mrs.  Cole  and  being 
blessed  with  kind  hearts  and  ample  means  were  able  to 
contribute  by  pleasant  attentions  and  appropriate  gifts  to 
her  comfort  so  long  as  she  lived,  always  welcoming  her 
at  their  home  as  if  she  were  one  of  themselves.  Mr.  Cabot 
now  made  his  calls  in  the  front  of  the  house,  coming  at 
no  stated  periods,  but  never  neglecting  to  pay  his  respects 
from  time  to  time  to  his  old  friend. 

X. 

At  the  end  of  these  years,  Mrs.  Cole  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  companionship  in  her  house  and  as  household 
cares  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  she  with  a  wise  fore¬ 
thought  made  a  pleasant  arrangement,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  family  and  relieved 
of  all  domestic  cares.  Another  decade  of  her  life  now 
began  and  in  it  she  met  with  two  great  sorrows. 

Mr.  Cabot,  after  a  rather  prolonged  illness  passed  away 
and  “John  Lee,”  as  she  always  called  him,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  her.  The  former  she  had  been  intimate  with 
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since  they  were  both  young  people,  and  he  had  been  in 
affection  the  only  brother  she  had  ever  known,  though  he 
was  no  blood  relation,  and  she  felt  the  breaking  of  this 
tie  keenly.  The  latter  she  had  counted  on  to  be  her  “staff 
and  stay,”  as  indeed  he  had  always  been,  in  her  old  age 
and  for  a  time  her  grief  at  this  unexpected  loss  was  great. 
Most  all  the  friends  of  her  youth  had  passed  away  and 
not  infrequently  she  followed  their  children  to  their  last 
resting  places. 

But  she  kept  up  an  interest  in  all  those  who  were  left, 
and  there  was  never  a  wedding  among  her  young  friends 
when  she  was  not  present,  if  time  and  place  allowed; 
the  birth  of  their  children  was  a  source  of  interest  to  her, 
while  pleasant  words  and  substantial  gifts  were  often  sent 
on  both  occasions.  Her  interest,  too,  in  charitable  work 
still  continued  and  her  purse  and  heart  were  always  open 
to  public  and  private  needs  and  when  the  never-failing 
“Thanksgiving  Festival”  came  around,  it  found  her  busy 
as  ever  with  the  long  list  of  those  who  were  to  feast  at 
her  expense.  The  Sunday  evening  gathering  was  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  indeed  there  was  no  one  to  come, 
for  Mrs.  Lee  was  unable  from  her  infirmities  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  most  all  of  those  who  used  to  sit  around  the  old 
fireside  had  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Cole  spent  the  evening  with  her  former  guest,  and 
with  her  the  few  of  her  relatives  and  friends  who  were 
left,  and  at  the  weekly  gathering  of  the ’“Lee  Family” 
she  was  rarely  absent.  When  Sunday  came  she  was  almost 
always  in  her  pew  in  the  North  Church,  and  though  she 
could  hear  very  little  if  anything  of  the  sermon,  she  liked 
to  be  among  her  acquaintances;  she  could  read  the  hymns 
and  enjoyed  walking  home  with  her  friends. 

She  rarely  went  from  home  now,  but  she  enjoyed  her 
daily  drives,  and  in  summer  went  for  a  day  to  see  her 
friends.  With  no  severe  illness  and  no  suffering,  and 
only  confined  to  her  room  for  a  few  months,  she  having 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  more  than  four  score  years  and 
ten  (95  years),  surrounded  by  those  who  had  faithfully 
and  affectionately  administered  to  her  in  her  declining 
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years,  this  aged  woman  quietly  and  peacefully  entered 
into  the  presence  of  her  Maker.®^ 

With  her  death  my  story  ends,  which  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  accurate  in  detail,  gives  a  faithful  picture  of 
life  in  the  home  of  those  who  are  now  all  departed.  But 
we  cannot  close  finally  without  alluding  to  that  aged  man 
who,  perhaps  for  his  own  sake  and  partly  for  that  of  his 
wife  Mary,  who  had  been  very  much  beloved  by  the  ladies 
of  the  “Tucker  Household,”  rarely  failed  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  so  long  as  she  could  receive  him,  from 
making  a  semi- weekly  call  on  his  old  friend.  For  more 
than  three  score  years,  they  had  been  companions  and 
friends,  and  how  many  memories  must  those  two  aged 
people  have  had  with  which  no  outsider  could  have  part  or 
share.  With  the  passing  away  of  Caleb  Foote,  there  is 
no  one  left  on  earth  of  that  circle  of  friends,  who  in  the 
old  days  sat  round  the  fireside  in  the  “Old  Tucker  House.” 

32  She  died  January  13,  1890. 


DIAKY  OF  WILLIAM  WIDGER  OF  MARBLE¬ 
HEAD,  KEPT  AT  MILL  PRISON,  ENGLAND, 
1781. 


( Concluded  from  Volume  LXXIV,  page  U8-) 


Tuesday  2d  October  1781.  Fair  Weather  75the  Reig^ 
imt.  Mounted  Guard,  they  came  from  ye  Baracks  at  Dock 
— This  Momg.  as  the  Dead  Man  was  to  be  Carried  out 
for  burial  Mr.  Alexander  Tindill  intended  to  remove  him 
&  go  out  in  the  CoflSn  but  had  not  time  to  Effect  it  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  made  his  Escape,  We  reed,  an  answer 
to  our  Petition  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  Who 
have  granted  lieve  for  Minester  to  come  to  us  on  Sundays, 
and  if  a  person  runs  a  way  &  is  taken,  he’s  to  be  put  in 
the  Black  hole  on  %  allowance,  they  will  not  build  a  Shed 
in  the  Yard,  &  Say  the  prison  must  hold  300  Men  reed, 
our  Money — This  afternoon  the  following  Men  Commit¬ 
ted  20  in  Number  Marques  of  Morbeck  Cutter  out  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  tak’n  9the  Sept.  1781  Capt.  Bennet  Nagers  Lieut. 
Moses  Burnham, — Ipswich  Lieut.  Danl.  Prayer — Danl. 
WiUet,  Newbury,  —  Ephraim  Clark,  —  Barwick,  Aaron 
Gooden,  Do  Patrick  Miller,  Portsmouth, — Thomas  Smith, 
— Spanish  River, — ^David  Brooks, — Stradford  —  Thoms. 
Wile — ^Mashfield, — Jono.  Harmon — Philadelphia,  Timo¬ 
thy  Killy  —  Boston,  —  Clement  Church — Boston  Thoms. 
Tangle  or  Quin, — Franklens  priz  tak’n  Ist.  May  1781 
part  Crew  Committed — vizt.  Thoms.  Lee — Marblehead, — 
Benja.  Grant — ^Ipswich 

Tak’n  South  Carolina  June  James  Vessells, — James 
Kendley,  S.  Carolina,  Jno.  Cuningham  belongg.  to  Ship 
Lion  Phillip  Caril — Boston  taken  in  a  French  Cutter. 

Wednesday  Sd  Octr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  Lester  meli- 
tia  Mounted  Guard,  We  hear  that  Count  De  Grass  is 
arrived  at  America  &  that  G^enl.  Washington  has  besieged 
New  York. 

Thursday  hd  Octor.  1781  Fair  Weather,  Oxford  meli- 
tia  Mounted  Guard,  We  hear  by  yesterdays  paper  that  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  Sweeden  &  Denmark  have  a  greed  that 
North  &  South  america  Shall  have  their  Independence, 
(142) 
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his  Majestey  &  Lord  North  Seems  to  incline,  in  hopes  to 
Make  Spain  &  the  House  of  Bourbon  Suffer  by  it  &c, — 
General  Washington  is  augmented  with  70  pieces  of  Can¬ 
non  from  the  France,  Tis  reported  and  In  the  English 
prints  that  Genl.  Washington  armey  Consists  of  32835 
Men. 

Friday  5th  Octobr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  South  Gloces- 
ter  ^lelitia  mounted  Guard  from  the  Barracks  at  Dock. — 
the  Prison  Fumagated  this  morng. 

Saturday  6th  Octobr.  1781  Fair  Weather  North  Glos- 
ter  ]\relitia  mounted  Guard. 

Sunday  7th  October  1781  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard,  We  hear  there  is  Some  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  from  this  place,  and  those  that  petitioned,  their 
is  6  americans  Sent  in  a  Flage  from  Fortim  prison  to 
France  last  Week. 

Monday  8th  Octobr.  1781  Fair  Weather  South  Deven 
Melitia  mounted  Guard, — ^we  hear  by  a  Letter  from  For- 
tun  prison  that  their  is  450  Americans  in  that  prison,  We 
are  406  in  Number  in  this  prison  &  it  is  very  Healthy 
among  us 

Tuesday  9the  Octobr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  Darby  Shire 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  from  Dock  Barracks, — This  af¬ 
ternoon  Capt.  Gideon  Henfield  reed,  a  Letter  from  the 
Revd.  Mr.  Wran  of  Portsmouth  which  Mentions,  his  re- 
ceving  a  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Hodgson  (No.  17  Cole¬ 
man  Street  London)  informing  him  that  he  was  Nego- 
ciating  his  Henfields — Exchange  for  a  Man  Now  Prisoner 
in  America, — Likewise  that  Capt.  Manley  and  about  65 
more  from  Mill  prison  would  be  Shortly  Exchanged,  This 
afternoon  6  Americans — Committed  to  prison  Belongg.  to 
the  alliance  Cutter  of  Dunkirk  taken  5th  June  1781  vizt. 
Robert  Corbett,  —  Wilmington,  John  Clarkson,  —  Provi¬ 
dence  R.  I.  Robert  Browning  Rhode  Island  Thoms.  Bum, 
— Irland  James  Murry,  Do  William  Cunningham,  Boston 
— Engling 

Wednesday  10th  1781  Fair  Weather  Shropshire  Meli¬ 
tia  mounted  Guard — Yesterday  Reed,  our  Money  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazitte  Gives  Acet.  of  Lord  Conwallis  being  Defeated 
in  Virginia  and  oblig’d  to  retreat  to  James  Island  under 
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cov’r  of  his  Ships  his  Lost  is  Considerable  Genl.  Wash¬ 
ington  with  in  13  miles  of  York  Another  paper  Says  Con- 
wallis  is  in  Hampton  Koad  in  Campt  Mr.  Cowdey  Come 
into  ye  yard  to  Examin  for  Cloath’g  &  Went  out  directly 
again. 

Thursday  lithe  Octohr.  1781  Cloudy  &  Small  Kain 
50the  Regmt.  mounted  Card.  We  hear  that  Conwallis 
lost  300  Men  in  action  with  Genl.  Wayne,  whose  party 
Consisted  of  800  men. 

Friday  12th  Octohr.  1781  Cloudy  75the  Regt.  Mount¬ 
ed  Guard  from  dock  Barracks  Last  Evening  Several  of 
our  people  began  to  make  a  Breach  in  the  wall  but  the 
Sentinals,  on  the  out  Side  heard  them,  the  Turnkey  & 
Soldiers  came  in  and  found  their  Tools  &  took  them  away 
We  hear  that  two  of  our  Frigates  are  taken  I>oaded  with 
amunition 

Saturday  ISthe  Octohr.  1781  Cloudy  Lester  Melitia 
mounted  Guard. 

Sunday  IJfthe  Octohr.  1781  Over  Cast,  75  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard,  Capt.  ^lanley  Reed,  a  Letter  from  ^Ir. 
Hodgson  Who  writs  he’d  reed,  no  Answer  from  Doctr. 
Franklin  the  men  that  was  to  be  Sent  to  franco  from 
Portsmouth  was  not  Gone  Last  Week, 

Monday  15th  Octor.  1781  Fair  Weather  South  Glos- 
ter  melitia  mounted  Guard. 

Tuesday  16th  Octr.  1781  Cloudy  North  Gloster  Meli¬ 
tia  mounted  Guard  P.M.  Fair  Weather  Mr.  Cowdry  & 
the  Doctor  Examined  us  for  Cloathing 

Wednesday  17the  Octohr  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Gard  Last  Evening  a  Hoiil  was  discov¬ 
er’d  in  the  officers  Ward  this  morng.  - Was  detacted 

in  Stealing  potatoes  our  peopel  took  him  &  hung  them 
round  his  Neck  and  made  an  Example  of  him  in  the  Yard 
one  of  our  !Men  lost  2  Crowns  &  a  pr.  Shoes  Last  Night 
&  found  them  in  Thomas  White  Hammock  White  Denied 
takeing  them  Fredk.  Blanckard  belongg.  to  Carolina  was 
Examin’d  and  found  Guilty  Sentenc’d  to  Stand  on  a  Stool 
in  ye  yard  20  minutes  faceing  the  4  points  of  Compas 
Yizt.  N  S  E  &  W  with  Shous  round  his  Neck  and  to  Say 
he  was  the  Thief  Afterwards  to  be  taken  to  ye  Lamp 
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poust  &  receive  6  Strokes  on  the  Naked  back  with  the 
Shous  the  Whole  was  perform’d  among  a  Crowd  of  Spec¬ 
tators  yesterday  the  following  men  Went  on  Board  man 
of  War  Vizt.  Heman  Snow  Cape  Cod  Simon  Lambert  Do 
Alexandr.  Me  Lain  Boston  Do  Willim.  Miller  Do  Do  Mr. 
Cowdrey  Agent  Demanded  4  men  to  go  into  the  Black 
hole  for  diging  in  ye  Officers  Ward  the  following  men 
was  given  up  Vizt.  Nathl.  Warner  John  Longworthy 
Edwd.  Porter  and  John  Allen  who  are  to  receive  3  pence 
P  Day  During  their  Stay  in  ye  Confind  Hole  this  After¬ 
noon  11  Americans  Commited  belongg.  to  ye  following 
Vessels — Brig  Gen  Messer  taken  17the  Deer.  1780  John 
Clark  Cape  ann  Jacob  Tarr  Do  John  Burton  Do 

Ship  Frankling  priz  taken  may  1st  1781  David  Bigs- 
bey  Middleton  Sami.  Hutchings — Malden  Thoms.  Emer¬ 
son  Eeding  Isacc  Setchel  Ipswich  John  Orrock  Marble¬ 
head  Sami.  Pearson  Ipswich — 

Brig  New  Adventure  prize  taken  June  1781 — 

George  Armon,  alias  Jona.  Woods  of  Boston  belongg. 
to  the  Ship  Genl.  Mifflin  taken  1781  at  Charlston  Caro¬ 
lina — We  are  Agreeable  informed  that  Conwallis  &  his 
Army  are  Captur’d  in  the  Chesepeak  the  above  News  we 
had  from  the  Officer  of  the  Gard  Some  of  us  are  in  daily 
Expectation  of  being  Exchang’d  this  Day  reced.  our  money 
Thursday  18fh  Octobr.  1781  Fair  Weather  South 
Deven  melitia  mounted  Guard  From  ye  London  Gazette 
Ocr.  14the  a  Letter  from  America  to  the  Government  of 
Brittain  Says  the  French  Fleet  Consistg.  of  25  Sail  came 
into  the  Cheasepeak  &  the  English  Was  19  Sail,  they  had 
a  battle,  in  which  the  English  was  fourced  to  bum  a  74 
not  Being  able  to  get  hur  off  With  them,  they  went  to 
New  York,  the  french  Landed  10:000  Men  in  Rear  of 
Conwallis  &  tis  Supposed  he  is  a  prisoner,  —  Glorious 
News, — 

Friday  19the  Odor.  1781  Fair  Weather  Darby  Shire 
melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  last  Night  Aron  Tuffts 
of  Mistick  Died  in  the  Hospital  this  day  the  Officers  had 
a  Dinner  in  their  Ward,  on  hearing  the  News  of  the  De¬ 
feat  of  the  English  in  America,  this  Afternoon  Willim. 
Cuningham  went  out  with  the  Tubs  when  they  had  got 
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to  the  mills  overset  it  and  went  off  but  was  pursued  taken 
and  Confined  in  the  Black  hoole — 

Saturday  20the  Octher.  1781  Fare  Weather  Shrop¬ 
shire  melitia  mounted  Guard  this  Afternoon  16  Ameri¬ 
cans  Commited  to  prison  belonging  to  the  Brig  Black 
Prince  taken  11th  October  1781  Vizt.  Isaac  Collins  Cape 
ann  Nichl.  Girler  Marblehead  John  Smith — Irland  Jo¬ 
seph  Brown,  Salem  Sami,  Knapp,  Salem  John  Backer — 
Beverly  Edwd.  Duff — Derry  Thoms.  Sheppard  Baltimore 
John  Davies  N.  York  Henry  Lewis  K  York  Joseph  Nich¬ 
ols — Danl.  Russell  Nichl.  Field,  Thoms.  Boyland — James 
Levell,  Richd.  Smith  the  above  Brig  was  risen  &  Carried 
in  to  France 

Sunday  21th  Ocher  1781  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard. 

Monday  22th  Octohr.  1781  Fair  Weather  50the  Reg- 
ment  mounted  Guard  We  are  informed  the  Battle  in  ye 
Cheasepek  betwen  the  French  Fleet  and  English  was  on 
the  5th  Septr. — 

Tuesday  23th  Octohr.  1781  Fair  Weather  75th  Rgimt. 
mounted  Guard  form  Dock  Barricks  Bloody  Pictin  the 
officer  of  the  Guard  to  Day  from  the  Lond’n  Gazatte  dated 
10th  Octohr.  We  are  informed  the  English  lost  in  Chesa- 
peak  killed  90  Wounded  &c  236  —  and  that  Genl.  Greene 
&  Lord  Rawdon  had  had  a  Battle  in  august  in  Which 
Rawdon  was  forc’d  to  quit  the  Field  with  the  lost  of  500 
Kill’d  &  wounded.  We  are  informed  that  Lord  Rawdon  is 
taken  prisoner  in  a  packet  from  Carolina,  and  Carried  to 
Boston.  Mr.  Cowdry  &c —  Minister  who  is  to  dispenee 
the  Word  of  God  among  us  on  Sunday  Come  to  See  us 
this  four  noon —  We  are  in  Number  in  this  prison  434 
americans 

Wednesday  2Mh  Octohr.  1781  Fair  Weather  Lester 
melitia  mounted  Guard  this  momg.  4  americans  Enter’d 
on  board  a  man  War  Vizt.  James  Proctor — ^Boston  John 
Howser  Pensilvania  John  Clarkson  Providence  Thoms. 
Burn  Irland. — there  is  a  News  Paper  Quarrel  between 
adml.  Rodney  and  Genl.  Vaughn  Concerng.  Eustatia  the 
publee  have  them  in  their  picture  Shops  drawn  at  a  Dice 
Table  Gambling  for  a  pair  of  Dutch  Sleeve  buttons  which 
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they  had  plunder’d  at  Statia  Rodney  throes  the  Dice  & 
Cries  6  &  4  a  good  have  by  God  there  is  Great  Talks  of 
makeing  peace  With  America 

Thursday  25th  Octob.  1781  Fair  Weather,  Oxford 
melitia  mounted  Guard  this  day  being  George  3d  Acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  the  Forts  display’d  their  Colours  & 
fir’d  at  one  of  clock  Mr.  Cowdry  hoisted  St.  Georges  J ack 
at  the  Gate  &  fir’d  Several  Swivels  P.M.  3  men  Enter’d 
on  board  a  man  War  Vizt.  Fredk.  Blankard  of  Carolina 
Robt.  Corbott  Wilmington  James  Murrey  Irland 

Friday  26th  Octohr.  1 781  Cloudy,  South  Gloster  meli¬ 
tia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock 

Saturday  27th  Octohr.  1781  Cloudy  North  Gloster 
mounted  Guard  this  morning  John  Good  discovered  a 
Hole  we  had  Just  began  to  digg  in  our  prison — ^Yester¬ 
days  paper  Gives  an  Acct.  of  Government  Sending  5000 
Troops  to  America,  with  6  Sail  of  the  Line  as  Soon  as 
Adml.  Darby  Arrives — They  are  very  Anxious  to  hear 
from  Lord  Conwallis  and  South  Carolina. 

Sunday  28th  Octohr.  1781  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard  this  Afternoon  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Gills  Deliver’d  a  Discourse  to  us  from  16  Chapt.  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel  &  15  Verse —  and  he  Saith  unto  them  go  yea 
into  all  the  World  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  Crea¬ 
ture  Shew’d  Christs  Commission  to  his  Apostels,  and 
what  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  and  the  Comforts 
that  are  to  be  received  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
fulness  their  is  in  Christ  the  readiness  to  Save  Sinners 
Our  people  bcheaved  a  Decent  manner  after  Service  was 
out  He  return’d  us  thanks  !Mr.  Cowdey  was  polite  and 
let  the  people  out  of  the  Black  hole  Saturday  27th  Inst. 
Six  americans  Committed  belong  to  the  following  Ves¬ 
sels  Vizt.  Brig  Black  Prince  Capt.  Edwd.  M’Carty  Dun¬ 
kirk  Charles  Collins  Cape  Ann  Isaac  Bunker  Nantokett 
John  Smith  Wilminton  taken  in  ye  Ship  Genl.  Washing¬ 
ton  Thoms.  Hyllard  Virginia  taken  in  ye  Ship  Protecter 
John  Adams  Boston  we  hear  that  the  French  have  Cap¬ 
tur’d  the  English  Fleat  with  troops  from  Ye  West  Indies 
bound  to  America  &  Carried  them  into  the  Cheasepeak 
there  was  2  British  Regt.  the  French  are  reinforced  with 
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3000  from  Khode  Island  &  Conwallis  Surrounded  this 
for  the  Chronicel 

Monday  29th  Octohr.  1781  Fair  Weather  South  Devon 
Shire  melitia  mounted  Guard 

Tuesday  SOthe  Octoh  1781  Fair  Weather  50the  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard  the  SOthe  Regiment  moved  into 
Dock  Barracks  Yesterday  Samuel  Knap  of  Salem,  who 
Enter’d  on  board  the  Eaco  Sloop  of  War  last  Winter,  and 
Deserted  her  was  taken  in  the  Black  Princess  and  Com¬ 
mitted  to  this  prison  was  this  morning  taken  out  by  a 
file  of  Mariens  and  Carried  a  way —  prisoner  to  be  tried, 
by  order  of  ye  Board  Admltry,  our  Number  encreases 
daily,  we  are  432  now  and  Expect  two  Hundred  more 
from  Ireland  every  day  Capt.  Me  Carty  (Black  princess 
as  I’m  informed)  brought  a  Number  of  prisoners  into 

France,  &  applied  to  D - r  F - ^n  for  a  prison  to  keep 

them  in  on  his  (Capt.  Me  Carty)  Expences  Was  order’d 
to  Give  them  up  to  the  French  Agent  and  they  went  for 
French  Men  So  we  have  been  Served  ever  sence  the  War 
by  the  Negligence  of  our  people. 

Wednesday  Slthe  Odor.  1781  Fair  Weather  Oxford 
melitia  mounted  Guard, — this  day  a  flying  report  pre- 
valed  among  us  in  the  Yard  Concerning  the  Exchange  of 
some  men  for  those  Set  on  Shore  by  the  pilgrim  it  was 
as  followes  Vizt.  part  was  to  be  taken  from  this  prison  & 
part  from  Portsmouth  but  we  Cant  find  ye  truth  of  ye 
Story. 

Thursday  lihe  Novmbr.  1781  Fair  Weather  South 
Gloster  melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  Barracks  we 
hear  the  Oxford  melitia  goes  home  to  Winter  Quarters 
Next  Week 

Friday  2th  Novr.  1781  Windy  &  flying  Clouds  East 
Devon  melitia  mounted  Guard  this  morning  the  Agent 
Order’d  the  market  from  the  Gates  Shutt  because  our 
people  had  lost  a  broom  This  afternoon  I  Reed,  a  Letter 
Wife  was  well  and  my  children  3the  June  last 

Saturday  3d.  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  50  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard  from  Dock  Barracks  Yesterday  Mr. 
Green  Reed,  a  Letter  from  home  Mr.  Thomas  Took  up  a 
Letter  which  was  Directed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  who 
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Died  here  27the  Septr.  Last  it  was  from  his  Wife. — We 
are  informed  that  on  the  arrival  of  Adml.  Digby  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Fleet  under  his  Command  and  Adml.  Graves’s 
joined  and  went  to  the  Chesepeak  With  an  intent  to  draw 
the  French  Fleet  out  to  Give  Conwallis  an  oppertunity 
to  make  his  Escape,  however  the  French  Fleet  was  deter¬ 
min’d  to  remain  as  thay  ware  at  Ancker  the  English  Fleet 
came  in  and  their  was  a  Severe  Battle  in  Which  both 
Fleet  Suffer’d  gratly  the  English  Say  they  Lost  2  forty 
Gun  Ships  and  was  oblig’d  to  retire  and  lieve  the  French 
masters  of  the  Cheasepeak  they  likewise  Say  Conwallis  is 
driven  to  the  Waters  edge  and  the  american  Armey  before 
him  &  the  French  fleet  behind  him  so  their  is  no  possa- 
bilitv  of  his  Escape 

Sunday  J^th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  75th  Reg  mount¬ 
ed  Guard,  from  Dock  Barracks  this  Afternoon  the  Revd. 

Mr.  - preched  a  Sermen  to  us  from  26  Chapt.  Acts 

later  part  of  the  16  &  17  Verses  the  peopel  behaved  very 
politley  Mr.  Crowdey  &  Several  Gentlemen  Attended 
Likewise  Capt.  Jas.  Maloon  formerly  of  Boston  who  in¬ 
formed  us  that  Lord  Conwallis  was  Captured  with  his 
Armey  &  that  the  French  Fleet  had  taken  4  frigates  in 
the  Last  Action  with  the  English  a  frigate  Sloop  of  War 
and  a  2  Decker  went  in  to  the  Amoarze  &  Several  large 
Ships  in  the  offing  Supposed  to  be  the  Grand  Fleet  this 
is  the  Secent  Sunday  we  have  been  favor’d  With  a  person 
to  preach  the  Gospel  here 

Monday  5th  Novr.  1781  Cloudy  South  Gloster  melitia 
mounted  Guard  from  Dock  Barracks  the  wind  blew  very 
hard  last  Night  and  a  Great  Quantity  of  rain  fell 

Tuesday  6th  Novr.  1781  Cloudy  &  Windy.  North 
Gloster  Melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Plymth.  Quarters 
Last  Night  as  our  people  was  diging  under  the  Wall  of 
the  prison  the  earth  brok  in  and  discovered  there  light  the 
Centinal  on  the  out  Side  alarmed  the  Guard,  they  came 
in  and  found  the  hole,  a  Serjt.  had  his  Sword  broke  and 
Scabbord  cut  up  by  our  people  one  of  ye  officers  Seryents 
being  with  ye  Soldiers  in  the  prison  used  high  Words  and 
thratned  to  knock  us  down,  one  of  our  people  took  a  Stone 
and  threw  at  him  which  brok  his  leg — Mr.  Cowdry  has 
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Debar’d  us  from  the  priveledge  of  the  Market  today  and 
Demands  2  Men  for  Diging  the  hole,  and  one  for  throwing 
the  Stone  at  the  Servent,  and  Says  when  the  Black  hole 
is  full  he  will  put  us  in  loms  on  board  the  Guard  Ship, 
and  everyone  that  detected  in  diging  Shall  be  put  back  on 
the  List  and  Lose  his  turn  in  the  Cartiel,  This  after  noon 
Mr,  Wm.  Hartley  was  in  the  Yard  (one  of  the  parlimt.  & 
a  friend  to  america)  who  informed  Capt.  Green  that  as 
soon  as  Parliment  mett  they  would  take  the  american 
prisoners  into  Consideration,  and  he  was  informed  by 
Lord  North  before  he  left  London  that  we  Should  be  Sent 
to  america  in  the  Spring,  and  that  they  (Ministry)  were 
not  Willing  to  Give  America  their  Independence,  but 
wished  to  Make  peace  with  them,  the  aforesaid  News  I 
Cant  a  vouch  for  truth 

Wednesday  7  Novr.  1781  Flying  Clouds  Some  rain 
East  Devon  Shire  Melitia  Mounted  Guard  this  momg, 
the  following  men  went  into  ye  Black  hole  Vizt,  !Morris 
Conner  Mr.  Hawley  &  Wm.  Mathews  for  diging  a  hole  & 
throwing  a  Stone  at  the  Officers  Servt.  After  which  the 
market  was  open’d  as  Usual  We  are  inform’d  by  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Franch  that  they  have  a  Number  privateers  out 
now  and  hope  to  have  prisoners  So  as  to  Exchang  us  and 
that  Doctr.  Franklin  supply  us  with  money  &  that  Mr, 
Thoms.  Diggs  had  Wronged  us  out  of  400  Guineas  And 
that  a  Number  of  500  prisoners  had  been  Set  on  Shoar  & 
Rec’pts  taken  but  was  doubtfull  whether  her  Ministry 
would  allow  them  Exchangable  We  are  likewise  informed 
that  Lord  Conwallis  finding  he  could  not  Embarke  and 
go  out  of  the  Chesepeak  drew  his  Transports  un  and  burnt 
them  then  Surrender’d  himself  and  Armey — 

Thursday  8th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  50th  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard  from  Dock,  This  afternoon  Mr, 
Cowdry  found  a  hole  our  people  had  been  Digging  in  the 
Black  hole  &  took  awey  their  Beding,  The  Strong  Beer 
Debar’d  us  by  reason  of  one  Man’s  Geting  Drunk  however 
the  Agent  let  us  have  it  again  before  2  oClock 

Friday  9th  Novr.  1781  Cloudy  &  durty  Weather  South 
Gloster  Melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  Last  Night 
Capt.  Nathl.  Nazro  was  put  in  the  Black  hole, —  From 
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the  Exeter  Journal  an  acct,  of  Trecherous  Arnold  destroy¬ 
ing  New  London,  but  dont  hear  much  of  Conwallis,  it  is 
Said  that  the  Americans  have  Sued  for  peace,  and  their 
proposials  are  lik’d  by  ye  Minestry  Tis  likewise  Said  that 
Genl.  Washington  is  gone  to  Join  Lefayette  &  Wayne. 

Saturday  10th  Nov.  1781  Cloudy  Weather,  East  Deven 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock,  This  Morning  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  White  and  Capt.  Kemp  went  out  with  the 
tubs  in  order  to  git  Some  Brandy,  which  they  purchased 
with  the  Serjts.  Consent  and  when  they  had  Got  back  to 
the  prison  Gate,  the  Serjt.  with  the  Centinal  Searched 
Mr.  White  &  took  from  him  ye  Liquer  and  would  from 
the  rest  but  they  Were  to  Quick  for  him  our  People  threw 
mud  &  Water  at  the  Serjent  &  hooted  him  out  of  ye  yard, 
the  fellow  was  only  a  lance  Serjt.  by  Name  Rickett  be- 
longg.  to  Glocester, — ^Richard  Tibbits  was  Siezed  and 
robbed  by  the  above  Serjent  However  our  Smuglers  have 
had  Great  luck  Considering  the  Number  of  English  Cruis¬ 
ers, — This  Morng.,  John  Richmond  of  Virginia,  or  Strat- 
en  Island  in  the  Jerseys,  &  Adam  Lee  of  the  afor  Said 
place  both  Entred  ye  English  Service 

Sunday  lithe  Novr.  1781  Cloudy  Weather,  75the  Reg- 
im  ^Mounted  Guard  from  Dock  This  Afternoon  the  Revd. 
Gibbs  preached  a  Sermon  to  us  in  our  Ward  from  the 
13the  Chapter  of  St.  Mathews  Gospel  &  10th  Verse  and 
he  Saith  unto  the  Meltitude  hear  Yea,  and  Understand, — 
he  made  an  Excellent  Discourse,  and  a  very  fine  prayer. 
We  hear  5  Men  are  Sent  to  France  from  Portsm’th  in  a 
flag,  and  26  have  their  Names  Sent  up  to  London  for  a 
pardon. 

Monday  12the  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  North 
Glocester  Shire  Melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Plym’th 
We  hear  the  Ship  Franklin  L.  M.  20  Nine  pounders  be- 
longg.  to  Phileadelphia  She  was  taken  Going  into  France 
Loaded  with  Tobaco,  and  brought  into  Weym’th  the  above 
Ship  was  Commanded  by  Capt.  Ankers  &  Navigated  with 
105  Men  We  hear  Don  Solano  has  joined  Count  De 
Grasse  with  7  Sail  Line  in  the  Chesepeak. 

Tuesday  13th  Novr.  1781  Cloudy  50th  Regt.  Mounted 
Guard  from  Dock, — The  English  cry  out,  they  Say  Darby 
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has  don  nothg.  he  has  came  in  &  left  their  Trade  to  the 
Mercy  of  the  french,  who  has  Sent  a  Fleet  to  intercept 
them,  and  the  Dutch  are  Reigning  in  the  North  Sea, — 
and  that  Gibralter  nor  Minorco  are  not  relieved.  Last 
Night  2  Men  made  their  Escape  from  ye  French  prison, 
Wednesday  IJfthe  Nov.  1781  Fair  Weather,  South 
Gloucester  Shire  Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  last  Night, 
Rained  very  hard  Early  this  Momg.  Mr,  Alexandr.  Tin¬ 
dall, — ^Richd.  Garvin,  Edwd.  Duff,  Wm.  Green,  Benjm. 
Brown,  and  a  Number  more  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
rain  intended  to  make  their  Escape  but  llnfortunately  a 
Centinal  was  placed  at  ye  back  of  the  Wall,  which  pre¬ 
vented  their  opperations  at  that  place,  to  git  out  if  Pos¬ 
sible,  accordingly  took  Down  the  E.  end  of  the  Roof  of 
the  prison,  and  put  their  Rope  down,  in  doing  which 
Alarm’d  the  Centinal  that  was  under,  who  call’d  out  the 
Guard,  immediately  we  bad  2  Centinals  placed  in  our 
Chamber  to  prevent  our  Going  out  Which  brought  the 
day  light  When  the  Tubs  went  out  Mr.  Tindall  &  Duff 
went  With  them,  &  as  they  were  Coming  back  took  to 
their  heels  &  run  off,  the  Centinl.  fir’d  and  the  Royal  Hos¬ 
pital  Guard  took  them  up  they  were  Immediately  put  in 
the  Black  hole, — after  we  was  counted  out  the  Mason 
came  and  Stoped  the  breach, — ^James  Wills  (Turnkey) 
inform’d  the  agent  we  would  not  clean  the  prison  he  im¬ 
mediately  orderd  ye  Market  from  ye  Gate  we  acquainted 
Mr.  Cowdry  his  informent  was  a  Lyer  and  Jno.  Good 
(Turnkey)  testified  to  what  we  had  Said,  and  told  ye 
Agent  we  was  Cleaning  the  prison  when  the  Minion 
(James)  told  we  would  not,  Mr.  Cowdry  order’d  us  to 
our  Usual  Liberties  we  had  2  Centinals  put  in  our  Cham¬ 
ber  the  Numb’r  of  Centinals  in  the  prison  and  yard  are 
as  follows,  Vizt.  Ward  C  2  Ward  D  2.  Grate  Yard  4 
Ward  B  5 —  Little  Yard  one  in  all  14:  out  Side  31  Num¬ 
ber  Guard,  1  Capt.  1  Lieut.  1  Ensign  4  Serjts.  4  Corpls. 

1  Drum  1  Fife  &  24  privates  Centinals  2  hours  on  and 

2  off. 

Thursday  15th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  50the  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard  from  dock,  Last  Night  very  Windy  & 
Rain,  which  favor’d  the  Escape  of  the  following  Men  vizt. 
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Richd.  Corvin,  Boston,  Wm.  Green  Providence,  Robt. 
Browning  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  Cunningham  Bristol  Eng¬ 
land, — Thoms.  Boyland  Richd.  Smittey  Nichos.  Field  and 
James  Nevell  of  Ireland.  The  above  Men  brought  2 

C -  at  the  - of  the  p - , —  there  is  no  Enquiry 

made  for  them  as  yet  we  put  8  Men  in  at  the  pissdill  door 
&  they  were  Counted  twice,  which  made  the  number  good 
about  10  oClock  a  Shower  of  Snow,  and  rain  all  the  rest 
of  ye  day  we  hear  that  a  packet  has  arrived  from  N.  York 
but  dont  know  the  Contents 

Friday  16th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  75the  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard  from  dock  Yesterday  Several  of  our  Men 
made  an  agreement  with  one  Dunn,  (belonging  to  the  50 
Regt.)  to  Let  them  out  at  Night,  the  Soldier  promis’d  he 
would,  and  before  Night  told  his  Comrads  there  would 
be  guns  fir’d  before  Morng.  about  9  oClock  last  night  the 
Said  Dun,  being  on  his  post  at  the  E.  corner  of  the  prison 
pretended  he  Saw  a  Man  Coming  from  the  Window  by 
a  rope  and  Immediatly  Fir’d  which  occation’d  the  rest  of 
the  Centinals  to  fire  by  which  means  the  Guard  was 
Alarm’d  and  they  fired  between  20  &  30  iluskets  up  the 
alley  back  of  the  prison,  the  Guard  Came  in  and  found 
all  of  us  in  our  Hammocks  It  appears  that  the  Said  Dunn, 
did  not  intend  any  Should  go  by  his  firing  and  our  people 
was  very  Luckey  In  not  trying,  this  !Morng.  before  the 
Guard  was  releaved  we  was  Mustered  and  the  Men  missed, 
the  prison  was  Serched,  and  they  found  the  Bar  cut  otf 
in  the  Window  where  our  people  got  out, —  from  the 
Plymthe  Chronicel  16th  Inst,  we  are  inform’d  that  their 
has  been  a  Severe  battle  between  Genl.  Green  and  the 
English  in  Carolina  In  which  Genl.  Green  was  defeated, 
with  a  great  loss,  the  English  2000  against  8000,  and  that 
Conwallis  Was  in  great  Spirits  at  York  Town  that  Genl. 
Clinton  with  8000  Troops  had  gone  to  his  assistance  that 
the  Admls.  Graves,  Hood,  Drake  &  Digby, —  With  27 
Sail  of  the  Line  Was  gone  for  the  Cheasepeak, — The 
Americans  acct.  in  the  Same  paper  Says,  that  Genl. 
Greene  had  had  a  Sev’er  battle  with  the  English  in  Caro¬ 
lina  &  defeated  them,  Caused  them  to  retreat  With  great 
loss  &  kept  the  ground,  and  that  the  american  anny  in 
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Virginia  had  taken  three  Kedoubts  from  Conwallis  on  the 
17th  Septr.  and  had  a  heyth  [height]  in  possession  that 
Commanded  the  Town, — That  Genl.  Washington  had 
Sent  to  Lord  Conwallis  not  to  destroy  any  Stores,  for  if 
he  <did  he  must  answer  It  at  his  Peril, — Last  Night  Capt. 
Nathl.  Nazro  Got  out  of  the  Black  hole  With  40  french- 
men  and  tried  to  get  their  Liberty,  but  Could  not  Get  out 
of  the  Lower  gate,  the  Centinals  Was  oblig’d  to  Capitu- 
alate  with  him  to  get  them  Back. — 

Saturday  lithe  Nov.  1781  Foul  Weather,  South 
Glosester  Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  They  write  from  For¬ 
tune  that  26  Expects  to  go  in  the  First  Cartiel,  and  who¬ 
ever  runs  a  way  is  to  be  put  back,  we  are  inform’d  that 
Conwallis’s  armey  Consists  of  5000  Men  Including  Brit¬ 
ish  Hessions  Tories  &c,  to  which  maybe  aded  1000  arm’d 
Nigroes  and  the  American  armey  15000,  Exclusive  the 
Virginia  Melitia,  No  Money  and  Very  dark  time. 

Sunday  18the  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  North  Gloces- 
ter  Melitia  mounted  Guard  form  Plym’th  this  Afternoon 
ye  Revd.  Mr.  Gibbs  preached  a  Sermon  to  us  from  12 
Chapt.  Hebrews  &  25  Verse — Jest  before  Night  the  fol¬ 
lowing  men  that  broke  out  of  prison  Was  brot.  back  & 
put  in  the  Black  hole  Vizt.  Richard  Smithey  James  Nevell 
Nicho.  Field  belongg.  to  the  Black  Princess  and  Willm. 
Cunningham — 

Monday  19the  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  50th  Regt. 
mounted  Guard  from  Dock  We  hear  that  26  men  first  on 
the  List  &  Some  Ofiicers  are  to  be  Sent  to  France  the  first 
Cartiel  from  prison  this  morning  the  follg.  men  taken 
out  of  the  Black  hole  Vizt.  Capt.  Nathl.  Nazro,  Nathl. 
Warner,  Morris  Conner,  Willm.  Howleys — Willm.  Math¬ 
ews  &  Edwd.  Porter —  We  hear  Mr.  Cowdey  is  Sick  we 
Suppose  he  has  had  one  of  Drinking  froglicks — 

Tuesday  20th  Novr.  1781  Dark  Cloudy  Windey  Weath¬ 
er  and  Some  Rain  South  Glocester  Melitia  mounted 
Guard  from  Dock  this  Afternoon  Mr.  Sowrey  brought 
our  money  and  Said  he  was  Order’d  to  Supply  us  with  a 
Shilling  a  Week  till  further  Orders. 

Wednesday  21th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather  50th 
Regt.  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  Last  Night  Mr.  Pol- 
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lard,  Benja.  Brown  &  John  Hood  broke  out  of  the  prison 
but  were  taken  &  Confind  to  the  Black  hole  Mr.  Pollard 
had  agreed  with  a  Soldier  Acquainted  his  Officer  Who 
advised  him  to  let  them  Come  out  and  he  with  the  Guard 
would  be  ready  to  take  them  and  as  Soon  as  the  men  were 
Come  down  by  the  rope  and  paid  the  Centinal  the  other 
Centinal  alarmed  the  Guard  the  Officer  &  Some  Soldiers 
took  them  who  at  that  time  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
ally,  to  Receive  them  as  Soon  as  they  came  out.  This 
is  the  Second  time  this  officer  has  Done  the  like  action, — 
Sami.  Knapp  of  Salem  Who  was  taken  in  the  Black  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  had  belong’d  to  ye  Eaco  Sloop  of  War  but  de¬ 
serted  hir  and  carried  from  this  prison  on  board  ye  Guard 
Ship  and  put  in  Irons,  to  be  tryed  for  ’is  life,  Was  Set 
on  Shore  descharg’d  &  Naked, — This  afternoon  15  ameri- 
cans  Was  Examin’d  at  Dock  and  Sent  to  prison  but  one 
George  Furnall, — made  his  Escape,  the  followg.  Were 
Committed, — Brig  Venus,  taken  1st  June  1781  Andw. 
Tooms  —  Portsmouth  Danl.  Hunt  —  Portsmouth  Benja. 
More  Kittery. — ^Willm.  Mitchell  Do — Nathl.  Kennard — 
Do  Edwd.  Furnall — Do  Jacob  Remick — Do. 

Ship  Loin,  Thoms.  Rudroc  Waterford  N.  J.  Countis 
Morbloral  Cutter  Taken  May  the  31the  1781  Nathl.  How¬ 
ell,  South  Hampton  Long  Island. 

Schoon’r  Susanna  taken  6th  march  1781 - 

Jono.  Keeton  Norfk.  Virginia 

Ship  South  Carolina’s  Prize  taken  14th  Septr.  1781 
James  Pike — Boston — Ship  Loin  of  Newb’ry  taken  14 
Augt.  Willim.  Cooper,  Boston  1781 - 

The  Alliance  Cutter  taken  5th  June  1781 —  part  the 
Crew  Committed  Vizt.  Griffith  Jones,  Philedelpa,  John 
Thompson,  Philedelpa - 

Thurday  22d  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  75  Regimt. 
Mounted  Guard,  from  Dock. 

Friday  2Sth  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  South  Gloces- 
ter  melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Dock, — This  day  Drew 
Cloathing  I  drew  a  Vest  coat  and  a  pare  of  Shoes  Britches 
and  Shirte. 

Saturday  2Jfthe  Novr.  1718  Fair  Weather,  N.  Gloces- 
ter  Melitia  Mounted  Guard  from  Plymth.  Six  or  Seven 
Sail  of  ye  Line  went  up  the  Amourze. 
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Sunday  25the  Nov.  1781  Fair  Weather  50th  Eegi- 
ment  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  P.M.  Capt.  Jon.  Mal- 
com  came  hear,  by  whoume  we  Received  the  Agreeable 
!N^ews  of  the  Captuer  of  Earl  Conwallis  by  the  Armey  of 
the  United  States  of  America — 

tis  currently  reported  for  truth  and  Said  his  Capitula¬ 
tion  is  the  Same  as  that  of  Charlestown —  We  had  no 
preaching  to  Day  bv  reason  of  the  person  being  Sick — 
Moiiday  26th  Novr.  1781  Foul  Weather  75th  Regi¬ 
ment  mounted  Guard  from  Dock  We  hear  a  Numbr. 
Frigates  &  Transports  have  fallen  into  our  hands  in  the 
Cheseapeake  the  English  Say  that  2  of  Their  Admls.  dis¬ 
puted  which  Should  have  the  Command  which  detained 
them  from  relieveing  Conwallis  and  that  Adml.  is  under 
Arrest  Great  are  our  Expectations  from  this  noble  Exer- 
sion  of  Genl.  Washington’s  in  Captureing  Conwallis,  by 

which  We  hope  to  obtain  our  Liberties - 

The  following  Men  released  from  the  Black  hole  vizt. 
Alexander  Tindell,  Mr.  Duff,  Richd.  Smittey,  James 
Novell,  Nichs.  Field,  Wm.  Cunningham,  Peter  Pollard, 
Benja.  Brown,  &  John  Hood,  Genl.  Clinton  threatens 
Digby  &  Digby  Clinton  with  being  put  under  arrest. 

Tuesday  27th  Novr.  1781  Rainey  Weather  South 
Gloster  Melitia  Mounted  Guard  from  Dock, — This  Morn¬ 
ing  Capt.  Jno.  Foster  Williams  Reed,  a  Letter  by  which 
we  have  ye  agreeable  news  of  the  Captur  of  Earl  Con¬ 
wallis  on  the  17  October  last, — Copy  of  the  Letter: — 

Sir  Plymth.  Novr.  25the  1781 

For  the  Satisfaction  of  you  Gentlemen  Confin’d  haven 
Sent  you  word  of  Comfort,  to  raise  your  drooping  Spirits, 
Capt.  Walcombe  Arrived  on  Friday  last  with  the  agree¬ 
able  News  of  Genl.  Conwallis  having  Surrendered  Pris¬ 
oner’s  of  War  With  all  his  armey  on  the  17th  Octobr.  to 
his  Excellency  Genl.  Washington,  &  the  French  Armar- 
ment  Remain  masters  of  the  Chesapeak,  let  this  be  the 
means  of  Satisfying  you  for  I  Suppose  you  will  all  be 
Exchanged  in  a  Short  time, 

am  your  hearty  Friend 

am  afraid  to  put  my  Name  Notwiths  Standing  the  Rain 
we  displayed  the  13  Stripes  in  the  Yard  and  gave  13 
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Cheers  which  was  Answered  by  our  Good  Allies  the 
French. 

Wednesday  28th  Now.  1781  Rainey  Weather  South 
Glocester  melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Plymth.  Last 
Evening  Capt.  Edwd.  Me  Carty,  Edwd.  Duffy  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Field,  helongg.  to  the  Black  Princess  out  of  Dunkirk 
was  taken  out  prison,  and  put  in  loms  and  Carried  to 
London,  tis  Said  they  (English)  Claim  them  for  their 
Subjects  and  Some  Say  Me  Carty  runaway  With  a  Kings 
Cutter  from  Irland,  We  had  a  Great  frolic  last  Night  on 
Acet.  of  Conwallis  being  taken, — from  the  Plymth.  paper, 
Tis  Said  the  English  Fleet  Sail’d  from  N.  York, — 19th 
Octobr.  but  met  with  a  Weal  boat  ther  and  was  oblig’d 
to  repair  their  Damage, — ^this  day  Reed,  our  Money — 

Thursday  29th  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  50th  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard  from  Dock,  Saw  this  day  a  Dia¬ 
logue  Between  a  barber  &  Jack  Tar  Concerning  Conwal¬ 
lis  Which  takes  the  English  Minestry  off  much  and  is 
entertaining. — P.M.  Wm.  Cunningham  of  Brestol  Eng’d 
Enter’d  on  board  a  Man  of  War, 

Friday  SOthe  Novr.  1781  Fair  Weather,  75  Regiment 
Mounted  Guard  from  Dock  The  Comadant  at  Charles¬ 
town  (Carolina)  writes  to  Sir  Henrv'  Clinton  at  N.  York 
that  he  is  so  Surrounded  that  if  he  dont  have  a  powerfull 
reinforcement  Soon  he  Must  Surrender  by  the  last  of 
October  In  the  Same  paper,  is  Genl.  Greens  proclama¬ 
tion,  where  in  he  is  Determ’d  to  retaliate  on  British  of¬ 
ficers,  for  the  Inhuman  Murder  of  Several  American 
officers, — His  Ma  jest  Vs  Speach  Containing  nothg.  Exta, 
he  wants  to  Subdue  the  Americans  &  Wishes  for  an  hon¬ 
orable  peace, — ^but  the  people  Seem  determin’d  not  to  vote 
a  Shilling  to  Carry  on  the  American  War, — 

Saturday  1st  Deer.  1781  Fair  Weather,  50th  Regimt. 
Mounted  Guard  from  dock 

Sunday  2d  Deer.  1781  Fair  Weather  South  Glocester 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard  from  Dock,  Last  Night  Rain’d 
hard,  P.M.  We  had  a  Sermon  preach’d  to  us  from  3d 
Chapter  Malechi  &  6  Verse, — Capt.  John  Malcom  was 
here  and  told  us  we  Should  be  Exchanged  he  is  very  kind 
in  bringing  us  all  the  News  he  can  that’s  in  our  faver, — 
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Jest  as  we  turn’d  in  a  Woman  came  to  the  Gate  &  told 
us  Conwallis  Was  Taken  &  likewise  Charleston,  that  we 
would  soon  be  exchang’d  and  we  had  friends  enough  in 
Plymouth. 

Monday  3d  Deer.  1781  Fair  Weather  North  Glocester 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  from  Plymth.  from  the  Plyth. 
Chronical  29the  Novr.  the  following  is  Said  to  be  a  List 
of  the  armey  Under  Ld.  Conwallis  when  he  Capitulated, — 
Lord  Conwallis,  Major  General  O’Hara,  prisoners, 
Regiment  brigade  of  guards.  Light  Infantry  of  the  armey. 
Regiments, — 

17  Monckton  23  Sir  Wm.  Howe 

33  Conwallis  43  Cary 

71  Frazier  80  Erskine 

96  Me  Donald  82  Me  Leun 

Queens,  Rengers,  Simew  ^  Cavelry  British  legion  Tarle- 
ton  ^  ditto  (Ley  Frigates  Said  to  be  [torn]  Charon  44 
Guns 

Iris  . . .  32  Guadolup  [torn] 

Richmond _  32  Fowey  [torn] 

Besides  transports  &  2000  Seamen  belong,  [tom]  above 
Ships,  Stores  [tom]  &c,  Innumberable,  [torn]  prisoners 
in  Mill  [torn] 

Americans  .  436 

French  . . .  296 

Dutch . —  19 

751  Total 

Titesday  Jfd  Deer.  Fair  Weather,  50  [tom]  Mounted 
Guard  from  [torn]  We  hear  Hyder  Alii  [tom]  taken 
Madras  in  [tom]  Reed,  our  [torn] 

Wednesday  5fh  Deer.  1781  [tom]  Weather,  75th 
Regmt.  mounted  Guard  from  Dock,  [torn]  Seems  Deter^ 
md.  to  [tom]  on  the  War  it  was  [tom]  vote  &  carried  by 
[tom]  at  Majority.  We  hear  [tom]  Green  in  his  Last 
[tom]  at  Carolina  Totally  [torn]  the  Enemy,  with  [torn] 
300  Men,  the  English  [tom]  kill’d  &  taken  [torn] 

Thursday  6th  Deer.  1781  [torn]  Weather,  N.  Gloces¬ 
ter  mounted  Guard  [tom]  Afternoon  22  am  [torn]  mited 
to  prison  [tom] 


TRADE  WITH  BARCELONA  IN  1775 


Barcelona  the  17  Mar.  1775. 

Salem, 

Benj“  Pickman  &  Peter  Frye  Esqr® 

Sirs: 

Since  our  last  advices  25  Jan^  very  little  Wheat  hav 
Import’d,  either  from  Quebec  or  Russia,  &  only  about 
20/m  q™®  from  Philadelphia,  Maryland  &c  with  1600: 
Barrils  of  flour,  which  have  sold  from  45  to  46 /s  strl  Eng. 
quart"  the  former,  &  from  13/6  to  14/6sh.  st.  ^  Cwt  the 
latter,  clear,  less  commission  &  Brokerage  but  now  cir¬ 
cumstances  haveing  alter’d  on  account  of  your  and  your 
Neighbouring  provinces  difticultycs  with  England,  &  the 
uncertainty  of  any  Extraction  being  permitted  from  Rus¬ 
sia  the  ensueing  Season,  also  the  high  prices  in  London 
&  the  western  out  pwrts  which  induce  such  cargoes  as  call 
at  Cadiz  &  Lisbon,  to  proceed  thither  we  may  venture  to 
extend  our  encouragement  to  equal  to  46  to  47/s.  st.  ^ 
English  quarters  for  wheat  of  your  country  &  14/6  to 
15 /6s.  st.  Cwt  for  fine  flour,  both  clear  of  charges  as 
above,  which  you  may  morally  depend  on  &  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  a  week  or  two  more  without  any  Importations  of 
Grain  according  to  all  actual  expectations,  we  make  no 
doubt  prices  will  advance,  so  that  if  aifairs  are  made 
up  in  England,  &  you  could  get  the  start  might  do  very 
well  this  way.  It  is  too  soon  to  form  any  certain  Idea 
on  the  young  depending  crops,  when  can;  you  will  again, 
hear  from  Us,  for  the  present  have  to  add  that  since  our 
said  last  this  IMarket  has  received  its  full  supply  of  Ba- 
calao;  the  last  cargo  sold  was  at  ^  4l/>  on  board,  ready 
Money,  being  2/3  large:  about  22/M  quint,  actually  re¬ 
main  in  the  warehouse  &  mole,  &  we  do  not  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  encourage  any  more  comeing  this  way.  Seeing 
Lent  so  farr  advanced.  We  remain  very  sincerely 
Sirs/  Your  most  ob*  &  Serv* 

Wombwell’s  Arabett  Co. 

— Frye  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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[The  following  letter,  which  is  contributed  by  Harold 
Bowditch,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  was  written  by  James  Jeffry, 
clerk  for  Bowditch  and  Hunt,  shipping  merchants  of 
Salem.  Jeffry  was  son  of  James  Jeffry  of  Portsmouth, 
N,  H.,  and  came  to  Salem  about  1722,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen.  The  firm  of  Bowditch  and  Hunt  was  composed  of 
Capt.  William  Bowditch  (1665-1728)  and  Capt.  Lewis 
Hunt  (  -1717),  who  had  evidently  maintained  a  fish¬ 

curing  place  at  Canso.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written, 
both  partners  were  dead,  but  the  business  was  apparently 
carried  on  by  their  sons,  Capt.  Joseph  Bowditch  (1700- 
1780)  and  William  Hunt  (1701-1780).  The  families 
were  closely  connected  by  marriage,  Joseph  Bowditch 
having  married  Elizabeth  Hunt,  Capt.  Y/illiam’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  William  Hunt  having  married  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Capt.  William  Bowditch.  The  firm  of  Bowditch  and 
Hunt  is  mentioned  in  the  Bowditch  papers  as  late  as 
1737.] 


(Addressed :) 

For 

Messrs  Bowditch  &  Hunt 
Merchants  in 
Canso 

Gent” 

1  saw  your  Letter  you  wrote  Coll®  Browne^  with  y*  In- 
couragement  his  fishermen  have  hitherto  had,  and  haveing 
an  opportunity,  thought  I  wou’d  Inform  you  of  our  affairs 
here  att  Salem  Since  your  absence.  The  Loss  of  Coll® 
Brown’s  Daughter^  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  of,  Capt. 
Bowditches  Son  Joseph  has  been  Verry  Ill  with  y®  Same 
Distemper,  but  is  now  in  health,  as  all  your  freinds  are  here 

iCol.  Samuel  Browne  (1669-1731),  the  great  Salem  merchant, 
whose  house  was  sold  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  when  the  latter 
built  his  house  at  Derby  Square. 

2  Probably  Mary,  bom  Jan.  4,  1701-2,  whose  death  is  not 
recorded  in  Salem  Vital  Records. 
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att  Presents,  I  suppose  your  wifes  will  write  you  by  the 
bearers,  for  I  gave  them  Warning  of  itt. 

I  have  perform’d  family  Duties  Constantly  tho  with  much 
Difficulty.  Our  Election®  was  here  Last  Wednesdy  the  Gov 
emour  was  attended  by  y*  Councill  to  y*  Councill  Chamber 
&  from  thence  to  y*  Meeting  house  under  y*  Conduc  [tom] 
of  our  two  new  Captains  &  their  compands  (Higginson  & 
Plaisted)  in  short  we  have  hardly  any  thing  but  the  Exercise 
of  y*  firelock  now,  the  Lieut*  are  Hicks  &  Turner  a  news¬ 
paper  wherein  is  the  Election,  is  Inclosed,  the  person  that 
Preached  was  Mr.  Wise^  of  Neehowanwick  his  Text  was 
Romans  13  Chap.  4th  Verse. 

We  have  a  great  Expectation  of  War  here,  we  have  neither 
Beadle  nor  Touzell  Come  in  yett. 

We  have  no  news,  only  this  night  Mitchell  Sewall®  is  to 
be  Married  &  Benj"  Browne®  this  night  Seven  night 

nothing  more  at  Present  from  one  who  is  in  hast  &  am 
Gent  Y'  Hum“  Servant 

Salem  June  5:  1729 —  James  Jeffry 

write  me 

I  suppose  you  have  some  butter  sent  by  the  bearer 
To  Mess*  Bowditch  &  Hunt^ 

(Endorsed:)  Letter  from  J  Jeffry 

Canso  1729 

s  At  this  period  the  General  Court  was  meeting  in  Salem. 
See  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  93. 

♦  Rev.  Jeremiah  Wise  of  Newichawannock,  now  Berwick,  Me., 
son  of  Rev.  John  Wise  of  Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich. 

B  Mitchell  Sewall  and  Mary  Cabot  married  June  4,  1729. 

*  Benjamin  Browne  and  Eunice  Turner  married  June  19,  1729. 
Browne  was  son  of  Capt.  John  Browne,  brother  of  Colonel 
Samuel. 

TThe  seal,  which  is  not  necessarily  armorial,  shows  on  an 
elliptical  field  a  unicorn  rampant. 


INVENTORY  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  SHIP 

PROVINCE  GALLEY 


Boston  Aug*:  3**:  1711 

An  Inventory  of  Her  Maj*:  Province  GaUy*  Viz: 

The  Shipp  with  all  Her  Runing  Rigen 
Two  Boates 

18  Great  Ordinance  Saker  Bore 
4  Small  pounders:  20  Carrages 
Gunners  Stores 
34  Hand  Crow  levers 
13  Iron  Crowes  16  Ramers  &  Springes 
7  Ladles  &  Wormes  18  Powder  Homes 
62  Double  Headed  Shoot  290  Round  Shoot 
106  pounds  of  Lead  Shott  55  Partridge  [sic]  Boxes 
80  Bags  of  Partridge 
26  Lead  Aprons  42  Cartridge  Cases 
200  Paper  Cartridge  1  Muscovy  Light 

1  Darke  Lanthern  6  Other  Lantherns 
40  Gun  Takles  28  Britching 

17  Rope  Ramers  &  Spunges 
23  Javelins  1  Hand  Vice 
93  Small  Cartridge  Boxes 
127  Armed  Iron  Granada  Shells 
66  Brass  Ditto,  9  falce  fires 
48  Hatchetts.  100  pound  of  Swan  Shoot 

2  Hamers,  1  Marline  Speek,  2  Iron  Ladles 

2  Iron  Scowering  Rods,  250  pounds  of  Powder 
1  Case  of  Bottles  filled  With  Powder 
72  Euces  &  Musketts,  69  Pistols,  39  Cutlasses 
4  Blunderbusses,  2  Hand  Morters 
Carpenters  Stores 
1  Iron  Tiller  for  y® :  Shipp 
2000  of  Severall  Sorts  of  Nailes 

4  Iron  Ss  18  pounds  of  Speeks  20  pounds  of  Dock 
Nailes 

16  pounds  of  Sheet  Lead  10  Sheets,  2  pair  of  Duftailes 

1  For  other  material  relatinfr  to  the  Province  Oalley,  see  E.  1. 
Hist.  Colls.,  Vol.  58;  also  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Mass.,  Vol.  32.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Pick¬ 
ering  of  Salem. 
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20  yds  of  red  baise,  1  Grind  Stone 
20  pounds  of  Ocum  10  pounds  of  Pump  Leather 
1  Pitch  Pott  &  Ladle 

Boatswains  Stores 

1  Third  Worn  Sheat  Cable 

2  Best  Bower  Cables  1/2  worne 

1  Olde  Small  Bower  Ditto 

2  Short  Halfe  Wome  Harsers 

1  Sheet  Anchor,  1  best  bower  Anchor 
1  Small  Bower  D“ ;  1  Stream  Ditto 

3  Log  Lines,  4  Compasses,  6^  Hour  Glasses 

1  Dipssy  Lead  &  Line,  1  Hand  Lead  &  Line 
iy2  Watch  Glass,  6i/4  Minute  Glasses 

doz":  of  Marline  1  Lantern  1  Bell 

2  Jacks,  1  White  Ensine,  1  Olde  Red  Ensine 
y^  doz";  of  Sail  Nedles,  1  doz";  of  Small  Ditto 

3  Palmes,  1  Hatchet,  4  yds.  of  Duck 

4  yds.  of  New  England  Ditto  2  yds  of  Red  baies 
y^  pound  of  Thread  Hammacks  8  Ded  Eyes 

2  Winding  Takle  Blocks,  1  Main  Eye  Block 

3  Top  Saile  Sheets  D":  1  Clew  gamott  D°; 

2  Travellers,  1  doz":  of  Trucks  5  Scains  Twine 
16 :  6  in.  Blocks  9 :  8  inch  Ditto 

3  Scains  of  Hand  Line,  1  Olde  Dipsy  Line 

16  Scrapers,  30  pounds  of  Spunyam  4  Serveing  Mal- 
letts 

4  &  %  doz"  of  Points,  40  fathem  of  Ratline 
25  Fathem  of  3&14  Inch  Rope 

12  Fath”:  of  3  in^:  D":  24  Fath"*;  of  2&y2  in'*;  D" 

4  Fath*";  4&yj  Ditto,  10  Thimbles,  14  Bucketts 
9 :5  In'* :  Blocks,  1  Snatch  Block  9  Hooks 
1  pr.  of  Canhooks.  6  Marline  Speeks  1  Graplin 
Main  Saile,  Fore  Saile,  1  Mizon 

1  Mizon  Top  Saile,  2  Main  Tope  Sailes 

2  Fore  Top  Sailes  1  Mizon  Stay  Saile 

2  Top  Gallant  Sailes,  1  Main  Top  Mast  Stay  Saile 
1  Fore  Stay  Saile,  1  Flying  Jebb 
1  Spreet  Sale,  1  Spreet  Saile  Top  Saile 
6  Studensailes 

— Essex  Institute  Mss.,  Ship  Papers,  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 


SHIPBUILDERS’  CERTIFICATES,  NEWBURY- 
PORT  DISTRICT,  1812. 


Abner  Hendrick,  master  carpenter,  of  Haverhill,  built 
schooner  Spring  Bird,  at  Haverhill,  for  David  Currier 
and  Jno.  Huntington  of  Amesbury,  merchants. 

Elisha  Briggs  of  Newburyport,  built  brig  Iris,  at  New¬ 
bury,  for  William  Parsons  of  Boston. 

Joseph  Allen  of  Ipswich,  built  schooner  Caroline,  at 
Ipswich,  for  Samuel  Collins  of  Salisbury. 

Stephen  and  Benjamin  Lowell  of  Salisbury,  built 
schooner  Salisbury,  at  Salisbury,  for  John  Odiorne  of 
Salisbury. 

Jacob  Coffin  of  Newbury,  built  schooner  Yankee,  at 
Newbury. 

John  Saunders,  Jr.,  of  Rowley,  built  the  boat  Bee,  at 
Rowley,  for  Titoomb  &  Lunt  of  Newburyport  and  Nehe- 
miah  and  Nathaniel  Johnson  of  Rowley. 

Jacob  Coffin  of  Newbury,  built  the  brig  Essex,  at  New¬ 
bury,  for  Jacob  Little  of  Newbury. 

David  Worthen  of  Amesbury,  built  brig  Ariadne,  at 
Amesbury,  for  Robert  Foster. 

Jonathan  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  built  brig  Decaior,  at 
Salisbury,  for  Benjamin  Pierce,  Micajah  Lunt  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Farley  of  Newburyport. 

Stephen  Pillsbury  of  Newburyport,  built  boat  Mary  at 
Newburyport  for  himself  and  Robert  Follansbee. 

Richard  Hackett  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  built  the  ship 
Retrieved  Potomac,  at  Salisbury,  for  Edmund  Bartlett 
of  Newburyport. 

— Essex  Instituie  Ship  Papers,  Vol.  III. 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  LXXIY ,  page  96.) 

118.  Joshua  Saffoed,  1779-1843.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist,  about  1835.  Canvas,  19%  in.  x  15%  in. 
Three-quarters  life  size,  portrait  of  young  man, 
head  tilted  to  left,  eyes  look  down  towards  left. 
Curling  brown  hair,  high  white  collar,  black  stock, 
dark  green  coat,  round  tie  pin.  Right  hand  rests 
on  books.  Gray-green  background.  M  390. 

Gift  of  Perry  Collier,  1895. 

Joshua  Salford,  sea  captain,  was  born  at  Salem  7  Sep¬ 
tember  1779,  the  son  of  Thomas  Salford  and  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Phelps)  Salford.  He  was  long  identified  with 
the  Russia  and  East  India  trades.  He  commanded  the 
bark  George,  sailing  to  Rotterdam  in  1806,  the  brigs  Laura 
and  Alert,  the  schooners  Nancy  and  Georgetown,  the  latter 
owned  by  Pickering  Dodge  and  others.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  during  the  War 
of  1812  and  to  have  been  confined  in  Dartmoor  Prison. 
In  1816,  when  the  341-ton  ship  Palladium  was  built  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  a  packet  line  between  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Salem,  Captain  Safford  became  part  owner  with 
many  of  Salem’s  well  known  merchants  and  captains. 
This  adventure,  however,  did  not  prove  a  success.  Cap¬ 
tain  Safford  was  the  owner  of  a  rope  walk  in  Salem  on 
Bridge  Street,  but  was  again  unfortunate,  for  the  walk 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire  17  February  1837,  during 
a  raging  storm  of  sleet  and  snow.  He  was  for  a  time  in 
the  government  service  as  an  inspector  and  measurer  at 
the  Custom  House  in  Salem,  and  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  United  States  Revenue  boats.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
He  married  15  October  1801,  at  Salem,  Dorothy  Foye, 
born  about  1779,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Foye.  Captain  Safford  died  in  Salem  25  August  1843, 
survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children.  His  son-in-law, 
Samuel  E.  Mudge  of  Lynn,  administered  on  his  estate. 
Mrs.  Safford  died  in  Salem,  30  April  1858. 

(IW) 
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[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Dockets  52419,  59186; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  262,  263,  IV,  282,  VI, 
204;  Salem  City  Hail  Rec.,  VI,  147;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
XXXIX  (1903),  18,  XLII  (1906),  34,  LXVII  (1931), 
279,  280;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  7,  71,  129,  139;  Salem  Reg¬ 
ister,  9  February  1885;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  385; 
Essex  Co.  Genealogies,  manuscript  at  Essex  Institute.] 

119.  Said  bin  Sultan,  1791-1856.  Oil  by  Lieutenant 

Henry  Blosse  Lynch,  R.  X.  Canvas,  11 in* 
X  10^  in.  Quarter  life  size  seated  figure  of 
elderly  man,  head  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  look¬ 
ing  left,  dark  skin,  short  white  whiskers  around 
chin  and  sides  of  face.  Drooping  white  mous¬ 
tache.  Pale  blue  and  gold  striped  turban,  white 
V  necked  robe,  pale  yellow  sash,  black  coat. 
Hands  rest  on  arms  of  chair.  Yellow  gray  back¬ 
ground.  Tropical  seascape  with  trees  and  vessel 
shows  through  open  window.  786. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Shepard,  190C) 

120.  Said  bin  Sultan,  1791-1856.  Copy  in  oil  of 

Lieutenant  Lynch’s  portrait,  painted  about  1860, 
probably  by  George  Southward  of  Salem.  M  336. 
Xeg.  6i8. ' 

(Hft  of  Henry  F.  Shepard 

Said  bin  Sultan,  ruler  of  Oman  and  Zanzibar,  was  bom 
at  Semail  in  1791  of  royal  parentage,  the  son  of  Sultan 
bin  Ahmed  and  Ghanee.  His  father  died  in  1804,  while 
sole  ruler  of  Oman,  leaving  Said  and  his  elder  brother 
Selim  in  care  of  a  relative,  j\[ohammed  bin  Xasir,  who 
appointed  the  brothers  to  official  positions  at  Muscat. 
During  the  furious  political  intrigues  which  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  the  two  youths.  Said  attained  such  popularity 
and  showed  such  force  of  character  that  after  some  blood¬ 
shed  he  was  proclaimed  ruler  of  Oman.  He  at  once  as¬ 
signed  an  equal  share  in  the  government  to  his  brother 
Selim.  Said  rose  rapidly  to  great  power,  despite  some 
misfortunes  in  his  attacks  upon  his  enemies  on  sea  and 
land.  With  the  assistance  of  French  allies  and  of  an  expe- 
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ditionary  force  commanded  by  an  English  oflScer  from 
Bombay,  he  was  able  to  subdue  several  savage  tribes  whose 
piracy  had  endangered  his  reign  at  Oman.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  fortunes  at  Oman,  he  left  for  East  Africa  and 
after  considerable  fighting  he  entered  the  citadel  of  Mom¬ 
basa,  from  which  he  was  later  repulsed.  Said,  however, 
was  determined  to  establish  his  rule  at  Zanzibar,  in  which 
he  was  finally  successful  and  there  he  built  a  country 
house.  He  introduced  the  culture  of  the  clove,  experi¬ 
mented  with  sugar  and  manufactured  indigo.  He  set  up 
commercial  agencies  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  Dutch 
Indies,  Persia  and  China  and  divided  his  time  for  the 
next  few  years  between  Oman  and  Zanzibar.  In  1856, 
setting  out  upon  a  sea  voyage  to  the  latter  place,  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  he  should  never  return,  and  strangely  enough, 
on  10  Octolx'i'  as  the  vessel  neared  port  he  died.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  contrary  to  the  ^lohammedan  cus¬ 
tom,  by  order  of  his  son  Barghash,  who  was  with  him,  and 
was  interred  at  Zanzibar.  The  relations  of  Said  bin  Sul¬ 
tan  with  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  very-  friendly,  serving  to  establish  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  commerce  between  them  and  his  own  possessions. 
The  United  States  was  particularly  favored  and  when  the 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  bearing  Edmund  Roberts  as 
plenipotentiary,  reached  ^luscat  in  1833  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  there  signed  which  was  ratified  in  1834 
by  the  President  and  Senate.  At  this  time  there  were  two 
American  whaling  brigs  at  Zanzibar,  one  from  Salem  and 
the  other  from  Jyew  York.  It  was  not  long  before  exports 
of  gum  copal,  ivory,  cloves  and  hides  were  shipped  from 
Zanzibar  and  American  cotton  goods,  rivalling  those  from 
England,  were  sold  in  exchange.  The  majority  of  the 
American  traders  were  from  Salem,  as  were  six  of  the 
American  consuls.  Said  bin  Sultan  had  several  wives, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  custom.  His  first  wife 
was  his  cousin,  Azza  bin  Seif.  Two  others  were  Persian. 

[See  Said-Ruete,  Said  bin  Sultan,  7,  10,  13,  15,  40, 
71,  72,  122,  136-138;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXV  (1920)  363.] 
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121.  Samqua.  Oil  by  Lamqua,  Canton.  From  the 
Augustine  Heard  Collection.  Canvas,  32  in. 

X  24%  in.  Waist  length  figure,  head  turned 
slightly  to  left,  eyes  front,  heavy  black  moustache. 
Wears  black  silk  robe,  cord  hangs  from  center  of 
circular  blue  collar.  Two  long  strings  of  colored 
beads  around  neck,  front  of  robe  embroidered  in 
blue  and  red.  White  fur  cuff  covers  most  of  left 
hand  which  holds  beads.  Warm  gray  background. 
M  3789.  Neg.  3271. 

Purchase,  1931 

Samqua,  the  name  used  by  foreigners  for  Wu  Kien- 
Chang,  was  a  Hong  merchant  at  Canton  in  1837.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  Taotai  (head  of  the  customs)  at 
Shanghai,  and  in  1854  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  basis  of  the  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rebel  insurrection  at  Shanghai  in  1853  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  its  foreign  settlements  was  questioned  and  the 
British,  French  and  American  consuls  refused  to  admit 
the  revenue  authority  of  the  Taotai  until  the  customs 
should  be  fairly  reinstated  and  the  city  again  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Finally  in  1854  an  agreement  was 
made  with  Samqua,  then  a  refugee  in  the  English  settle¬ 
ments,  that  several  Custom  House  inspectors  should  be 
appointed  by  him  from  the  foreign  Consulates  who  would 
work  with  him  and  so  establish  without  a  doubt  the  ques¬ 
tioned  neutrality.  This  Samqua  did,  thus  enabling  him 
to  obtain  legally  revenues  which  otherwise  he  could  not 
well  collect.  This  arrangement  was  pleasing  to  the  Con¬ 
sulates  and  mercantile  houses  and  for  a  while  was  peace¬ 
ably  enjoyed.  Before  long,  however,  high  officials  of  the 
central  administration  at  Peking  announced  themselves 
displeased  and  by  an  imperial  edict  impeached  Samqua 
and  in  1855  banished  him  to  “the  cold  countries  of  Tar¬ 
tary,”  where  he  supposedly  died. 

[See  Morse,  East  India  Company  in  China,  IV,  327; 
Morse,  The  International  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire,  II,  12-24;  Cordier,  Histoire  Oenerale  de  la  Chine, 
III.  367,  IV,  37,  93,  97,  98;  Chinese  Repository,  IV 
(1835),  291,  V  (1837),  432,  XVII  (1848),  206,  373; 
Forbes,  Personal  Reminiscences,  362.] 
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122.  Thomas  Saul,  1787-1875.  Oil  by  foreign  artist. 
Canvas,  26%  in.  x  23  in.  Waist  length  figure, 
three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  front,  dark  hair  and 
short  side  whiskers,  dark  complexion.  High  white 
collar,  stock  tied  in  bow  knot,  high-cut  white 
waistcoat,  dark  coat.  Right  hand  partially  con¬ 
cealed  in  opening  of  coat.  Dark  background. 
M  391.  Neg.  2504. 

Thomas  Saul,  master  mariner,  was  born  at  Salem 
21  October  1787,  the  son  of  Joseph  Saul,  a  native  of 
France,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Stanley)  Saul.  Thomas 
Saul  was  a  seaman  in  the  brig  Active,  William  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  master,  which  made  the  first  trading  voyage  from 
Salem  to  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1810.  He  married  1  No¬ 
vember  1812  Sarah  Foye,  baptised  18  March  1787,  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Masury)  Foye.  In 
September  1818  and  August  1819  he  was  reported  at 
Batavia  in  command  of  the  brig  Jane,  a  vessel  built  in 
New  York  in  1817,  which  was  registered  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  1  February  1820  with  Willard  Peele, 
James  Skinner,  Richard  Wheatland  and  Benjamin  Dodge 
as  owners  and  Thomas  Saul  as  master.  He  commanded 
the  Jane  for  several  years,  as  is  witnessed  by  an  entry  at 
Salem  in  July  1820  with  a  cargo  of  iron  from  Gothen¬ 
burg  and  another  entry  in  November  1823  from  Sumatra 
with  pepper.  In  1825  Captain  Saul  was  master  and  part 
owner  of  the  schooner  Lafayette.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  sea  he  was  employed  as  a  toil  gatherer  on  the  Salem 
Turnpike,  and  afterwards  was  made  constable  at  the 
Essex  County  Court  House.  Captain  Saul  joined  the 
East  India  Marine  Society  in  1820,  was  elected  secretary 
in  1846,  and,  for  some  years  prior  to  1867,  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Museum.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  27 
September  1875,  he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Society. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  52642 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  323,  II,  269,  IV,  287 ;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  XV,  12;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  95,  103;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  59;  Salem  Register,  1  February  1875;  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  30  January  1875;  Salem  Gazette,  7 
June  1887;  Salem  Directory,  1874;  Putnam,  I,  63;  IV, 
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156,  157,  160,  161;  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  192;  Infor¬ 
mation  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

123.  John  James  Scobie,  1808-1857.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  10%  in.  x  9%  in.  Half  length, 
quarter  life  size  figure,  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes 
front.  Dark  hair  and  short  side  whiskers,  dark 
complexion,  high  collar,  black  stock.  Three  gold 
studs  in  shirt  front  connected  by  a  gold  chain. 
Black  cutaway  coat,  light  trousers,  double  watch 
chain.  Holds  long  spyglass  in  left  hand,  blue- 
gray  sky  background.  M  328.  Neg.  5044. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Jane  IScohie,  1890. 

John  James  Scobie,  master  mariner,  was  probably  born 
in  Salem  about  1808,  the  son  of  John  Scobie,  a  native  of 
Scotland  who  was  a  dry  goods  dealer  in  Vine  Street, 
Salem.  His  mother  was  Lydia  (Mason)  Maley,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jonathan  and  Susanna  (Babbage)  Mason,  and 
widow  of  Captain  Benjamin  Maley  of  I^ewburyport. 
John  James  Scobie  in  1827  was  a  seaman  in  the  famous 
ship  George  during  a  voyage  to  Calcutta.  Later  in  life 
he  commanded  several  vessels.  He  joined  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry  29  January  1831,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Salem  !^^arine  Society  in  July  1847.  Captain  Scobie 
married  21  June  1846  Caroline  Savory,  born  at  Salem 
1  January  1816,  the  daughter  of  Kichard  and  Betsey 
(Lewis)  Savory.  They  lived  at  6  Oliver  Street,  Salem, 
which  was  the  homestead  of  Captain  Scobie’s  father. 
Mrs.  Scobie  died  11  December  1849,  and  Captain  Scobie 
was  lost  at  sea  between  21  ^fay  1857  and  the  end  of  that 
year.  He  was  survived  by  his  sisters,  Catherine  T.  and 
Mary  Jane  Scobie. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Pec.,  Dockets  17528,  52864; 
Essex  Co.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  CCXC,  234;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  II,  271,  III,  291,  VI,  212;  Newhuryport  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  308;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  XVIII, 
43;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  IV  (1862),  10,  XXVI  (1889),  278; 
Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  150;  Salem  Directory,  1857 ;  Put¬ 
nam,  II,  20 ;  Perley,  III,  158 ;  Bentley,  Diary,  II,  446 ; 
Savory,  Savary  and  Sevary  Families,  128.] 
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124.  John  Heney  Seaes,  1843-1910.  Oil  by  Isaac  H. 
Caliga,  1908.  Canvas,  41  in.  x  33  in.  Three- 
quarters  length  figure  of  elderly  man  seated  in 
a  Windsor  chair.  Gray  hair  and  beard,  turned- 
over  collar,  blue  tie,  dark  suit,  gold  watch  chain 
across  vest.  Right  hand  rests  on  right  knee,  left 
elbow  on  chair  arm.  Holds  large  quartz  crystal 
in  left  hand.  Compound  microscope  on  table  at 
left.  M  1467.  Heg.  39. 

Gift  of  David  Pingrce,  1910. 

John  Henry  Sears,  geologist,  was  born  at  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  18  June  1843,  the  son  of  John  Augustus 
and  Henrietta  Madeline  (Kent)  Sears.  He  attended  the 
Danvers  public  schools  and  Topsfield  Academy  and  from 
a  child  exhibited  a  great  interest  in  botany  and  miner¬ 
alogy.  His  first  employment  was  with  his  father,  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  but  when  the  latter  retired  to  take  up 
farming  the  son  followed  the  same  calling  for  several 
years.  On  1  October  1862  ^Ir.  Sears  enlisted  in  Com¬ 
pany  K,  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  served  until 
his  discharge  in  August  1863.  On  24  November  1868 
he  married,  in  Boston,  Lucinda  Cutting  Wallace,  bom 
in  Wcnham  16  October  1851,  the  daughter  of  James  P. 
and  Susan  (Fogg)  Wallace,  both  natives  of  Sandwich, 
New  Hampshire.  Four  children  were  born  of  this  mar¬ 
riage.  In  1880  Mr.  Sears  became  an  Assistant  at  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  shortly  after  removed 
with  his  family  to  Salem.  In  1892  he  was  advanced  to 
be  Curator  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  in  1904  was 
given  the  additional  duties  of  Curator  of  Botany.  Both 
these  posts  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  20 
February  1910  at  his  residence  at  7  Orne  Square.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  the  Museum  Mr.  Sears  taught 
botany,  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the  public  schools  of 
Salem.  Mrs.  Sears  died  22  January  1925  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Brown  on  Oakland  Street,  Salem. 
Mr.  Sears  was  a  careful  and  thorough  student  of  the 
geology  of  Essex  County  and  wrote  upon  this  and  allied 
subjects.  His  greatest  work  was  The  Physical  Geography, 
Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Palaeontology  of  Essex  County, 
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published  by  the  Essex  Institute  in  1905.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club,  the  Salem  Club, 
Essex  Institute,  John  Endicott  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and 
Post  34,  G.  A.  R.,  which  he  joined  14  July  1885. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Bee.,  Docket  107719;  Salem  City 
Hall  Bee.,  XXIV,  50,  XXVII,  119;  Danvers  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  I,  326,  II,  260;  Danvers  Historieal  Colleetions, 
XXII  (1934),  53;  Salem  Evening  News,  28  February 
1910;  May,  Sears  Genealogy,  432,  535.] 

125.  Thomas  Seaver  [  ?]-1837.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  25]4  in.  x  21  in.  Waist  length  figure, 
dark  curling  hair  and  short  side  whiskers,  dark 
complexion,  slight  smile.  High  white  collar  and 
stock,  dark  coat  and  waistcoat.  Dark  brownish- 
gray  background.  M  392. 

Gift  of  Heirs,  through  Howard  P.  Harris,  1897. 

Thomas  Seaver,  ship  master,  the  date  of  whose  birth  has 
not  been  established,  was  probably  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Hannah  (Dunbar)  Seaver,  who  were  married  19  January 
1783  at  Hingham.  The  date  of  Captain  Seaver’s  removal 
to  Salem  is  imcertain,  but  he  was  married  there  31  March 
1811  to  Rachel  Wilkins,  born  in  Middleton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  about  1789,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Bancroft)  Wilkins.  They  made  their  home  at  4  Daniels 
Street,  where  Captain  Seaver  died  in  March  1837.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Seaver,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  well  known  in 
Salem  and  North  Marshfield  where  he  had  charge  of 
parishes.  The  others  were  Augustus  H.,  Daniel  A.,  and 
Rachel  A.  Seaver.  Mrs.  Seaver  died  15  November  1880 
at  173  Lafayette  Street.  Captain  Seaver  is  recorded  as 
commanding  the  ship  Ann  of  Baltimore,  which  arrived 
at  Salem  from  Batavia  5  March  1805.  An  incomplete 
sea  journal,  kept  on  a  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Salem  in 
September  1834,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  daughter 
Rachel,  and  much  of  this  journal  appears  to  be  intended 
for  her  perusal.  The  name  of  the  vessel  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  he  speaks  of  his  birthday  as  September  seventh 
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and  states  that  he  has  taken  one  of  his  family  to  sea  with 
him. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  79744;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  IV,  294,  VI,  214;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec., 
XV,  83;  Salem  Register,  17  April  1884;  Salem  Direc¬ 
tories,  1837-1886 ;  History  of  Hingham,  II,  200 ;  Seaver, 
Private  Sea  Journal  at  Essex  Institute;  Timothy  Wil¬ 
liams'  Marine  Notes,  typed  manuscript  at  Essex  Institute, 
117.] 

126.  Xathaniel  Silsbee,  1773-1850.  Oil  by  A.  Hart¬ 
well  after  Chester  Harding.  Canvas,  38%  in. 
X  25^  in.  Half  length,  seated  figure,  head  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  left,  light  brown  hair  and 
short  side  whiskers.  High  collar,  black  stock, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  black  coat.  Right  arm  rests 
on  red  covered  table  on  which  are  papers.  Dull 
gold  curtain  and  column  in  background.  Sky  and 
sea  on  extreme  left.  M  354.  Neg.  5165. 

Chift  of  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  1869. 

Nathaniel  Silsbee,  shipmaster,  merchant  and  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Salem  14  January  1773,  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Sarah  (Becket)  Silsbee.  His  father  was  a  prosperous 
sea  captain  who  met  with  financial  reverses  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  withdrawal  of  Nathaniel  from  the  school  where 
he  was  expecting  to  fit  for  college.  Nathaniel  at  once 
went  to  sea  as  a  clerk  and  supercargo  in  the  Derby- owned 
brig.  Three  Sisters,  and  the  next  year,  1790,  commanded 
the  sloop  Sally.  In  1792  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old  he  was  given  charge  of  the  new  ship  Benjamin  owned 
by  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  made  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  voyages  of  the  period.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
he  took  the  responsibility  of  changing  Mr.  Derby’s  plans, 
and  through  dealings  in  foreign  exchange  brought  to  his 
owners  a  tremendous  profit.  On  1  November  1800  Cap¬ 
tain  Silsbee,  commanding  the  letter-of-marque  vessel  Her¬ 
ald,  left  Calcutta  with  several  American  merchantmen 
sailing  together  for  mutual  protection  from  the  French 
privateers  known  to  be  infesting  those  waters.  Shortly 
after  leaving  they  sighted  the  East  India  Company’s  ship 
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Cornwallis,  which  was  making  a  running  fight  with  a 
French  ship  La  Gloire  closely  in  pursuit.  As  the  Corn¬ 
wallis  appeared  to  be  losing  ground,  the  American  fleet 
moved  closer  for  her  protection.  The  French  vessel  then 
steered  directly  for  Captain  Silsbee’s  ship,  which  opened 
fire  upon  her,  as  did  the  other  vessels.  After  several 
rounds  the  fleet  still  presented  so  brave  a  front  that  the 
French  ship  finally  gave  up  the  attack  and  disappeared. 
Captain  Silsbee’s  voyages  netted  him  a  substantial  sum 
and  by  1801  he  had  retired  from  the  sea  to  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  business  circles  of  Salem  and  Boston. 
About  this  time  he  began  the  purchase  of  shares  in  several 
vessels  on  his  own  account  as  well  as  that  of  Silsbee,  Pick- 
man  and  Stone,  with  whom  he  had  become  associated  in 
business.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  ships  Herald,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Borneo,  Betsey  and  Alfred,  the  schooners  Buckskin, 
Diligent,  Fanny,  Georgetown,  Regulator  and  Superior, 
the  bark  Mary,  the  sloop  Polly,  the  brigs  Edwin,  Endea¬ 
vour,  Essex,  Malay  and  Persia,  and  the  ketch  John.  He 
entered  politics  in  1816  and  was  chosen  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  serving  in  the  House  until  1821  and  in  the  Senate 
from  1826  to  1835.  From  1823  to  1825  he  was  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  a  colleague  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  and  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Henry  Clay.  His  knowledge  of  naval  and  merchant 
marine  matters  were  useful  to  him  as  a  legislator  and  no 
man’s  opinion  was  more  sought  or  highly  respected.  In 
1835  Mr.  Silsbee  retired  from  business  and  died  in  Salem 
14  July  1850.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  in  1799  and  its  treasurer  from  1808 
to  1817.  The  family  home  was  the  brick  mansion  on 
Pleasant  Street  in  Salem  where  he  lived  with  his  wife, 
Mary  Crowninshield,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  (Der¬ 
by)  Crowninshield,  whom  he  married  12  December  1802. 
She  was  born  24  Septemlier  1778  and  died  21  September 
1835.  Their  son  Nathaniel  was  mayor  of  Salem  from 
1849  to  1850  and  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  from  1862 
to  1876.  Their  daughter  Mary  married  Rev.  Jared 
Sparks,  one-time  President  of  Harvard  College. 

[See  Essex  County  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  53239 ;  Salem 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  308,  V,  224;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  IV 
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(1862),  87,  XV  (1878),  285,  XXXV  (1899),  1-79; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  6,  17,  19,  23,  26,  40,  46,  53,  55,  59,  67, 
71,  84,  85,  99,  112,  116,  144,  149,  155,  166,  179;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  28,  54,  71;  Salem  Gazette,  30  May  1882; 
Malone,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVII,  165; 
Osgood  and  Batchelder,  246 ;  Dulles,  The  Old  China 
Trade,  34,  35;  Emmerton,  Henry  Silsbee  and  Some  of 
His  Descendants,  32-34;  Duren,  Three  Generations  of 
Silsbees  and  Their  Vessels,  2-5;  Maclay,  History  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Privateers,  220-222.] 

127.  Samuel  Smith.  Oil  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas, 

28^2  in.  X  2314  in.  Figure  three-quarters  to  left, 
eyes  front,  browTi  hair  brushed  towards  face. 
Short  side  whiskers,  high  white  collar,  black  stock, 
dark  waistcoat,  blue-gray  coat  with  brass  buttons. 
Holds  large  spyglass  against  his  side  with  left 
hand.  Brownish  gray  background.  M  2508. 

Gift  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Smith,  1919. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Smith,  the  donor  of  this  portrait, 
was  born  in  Salem  in  1837,  removed  to  Woburn  in  1861 
and  died  there  in  1929.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  married  to  Susan  Flint.  It  is  presumed  that  the  por¬ 
trait  represents  the  donor’s  father  Samuel  Smith  of  Salem, 
shipmaster,  who  married  19  October  1835  Elizabeth  Berry. 
She  was  baptized  10  February  1811,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Margaret  (West)  Berry.  It  has  proved  impossible 
to  establish  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  this  Samuel 
Smith,  or  to  discover  any  certain  record  of  his  career 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  329;  Salem 
Evening  Netcs,  21  January  1929.] 

128.  William  Story,  1774-1864.  Oil  by  unknown 

foreign  artist.  Canvas,  26%  in.  x  21%  in. 
Waist  length  figure,  almost  full  face,  head  tilted 
back  to  left.  Short  fair  hair  and  side  whiskers, 
white  stock,  high-cut  double-breasted  white  waist¬ 
coat,  open  dark  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Right 
hand  in  opening  of  waistcoat.  Warm  gray  back¬ 
ground.  M  393. 

Bequest  of  Eliza  Story,  1885. 
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William  Story,  merchant  and  master  mariner,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Story  and  his  first  wife  Ruth  (Ruddock) 
Story,  was  bom  18  August  1774  at  Malden,  whither  his 
father  had  temporarily  moved  in  anticipation  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  troubles  in  Boston.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of 
his  son  William,  Dr.  Story  removed  to  Marblehead,  and 
in  1820  to  Salem.  William  Story’s  first  command  was 
the  brig  Mars,  owned  by  William  Orne,  in  1797.  In 
1800  he  was  master  of  the  ship  Marquis  de  Somertdas, 
and  from  1801  to  1804  commanded  the  342-ton  ship 
Friendship  of  Salem  during  voyages  to  Russia,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  China.  In  1804  Captain  Story  joined  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  and  about  that  time  presented 
to  the  Society’s  Museum  a  large  rigged  model  of  the 
Friendship  which  had  been  made  by  Thomas  Russell  with 
the  aid  of  the  ship’s  carpenter  on  board  the  Friendship 
during  one  of  her  voyages.  In  1822  Captain  Story  was 
master  of  the  brig  Cygnet,  in  1823  master  of  the  brig 
Franklin,  in  1824  master  and  owner  of  the  brig  Sma!n 
and  Sarah,  and  in  1826  master  and  owner  of  the  schooner 
Sally.  In  1827  he  retired  from  the  sea  and  entered  the 
Salem  Custom  House  as  a  weigher  and  gauger,  where  he 
remained  for  many  years.  He  married  6  August  1797 
Elizabeth  Patten,  bom  6  December  1775,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Hulen)  Patten  of  Marblehead.  She 
died  in  Salem  22  February  1856,  and  Captain  Story  died 
17  March  1864,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Bee.,  Docket  54548 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  II,  329;  Marblehead  Vit.  Bee.  (printed), 
I,  380,  II,  413,  678;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LI  (1915),  46;  Salem 
Ship  Beg.,  37,  65,  114,  169,  179 ;  History  E.  I.  M.  S., 
57 ;  Corey,  History  of  Malden,  742 ;  Information  at  Pea¬ 
body  Museum.] 

129.  Samuel  Symonds,  1787-1830.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  24]^  in.  x  18  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  thick  dark  hair  and  short  side  whiskers, 
head  turned  slightly  to  left.  High  white  collar, 
stock  tied  in  bow  knot,  white  waistcoat,  high  col¬ 
lared  dark  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Dark 
brown  background.  M  2915. 

Gift  of  Annie  8.  Symonds  and  Abbie  Symonds  Ooss,  192S. 
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Samuel  Symonds  was  born  at  Danvers  15  June  1787, 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally  (Phippen)  Hobbs  Symonds. 
He  married  10  February  1820  Nabby  Shillaber  Daniels, 
bom  8  December  1798  at  Danvers,  the  daughter  of  David 
Daniels,  a  native  of  Medway,  and  his  wife,  Betsey  (Shilla¬ 
ber)  Daniels,  who  were  both  residents  of  Danvers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Symonds  was  part  owner  of  the  Elizabeth,  a  Salis¬ 
bury  built  schooner,  in  1815.  In  1822  he  commanded  the 
sloop  Merrimac  Packet  and  was  its  master  and  sole  owner 
in  1824,  when  he  was  also  part  owner  of  the  schooner 
Agenora.  In  1827  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  schooner 
Leader,  and  in  1829  commanded  the  brig  Triton.  He  died 
in  Danvers  in  1830. 

[See  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  90,  362,  II,  285, 
356,  458,  467;  Medway  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  46;  Melrose 
City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  101 ;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  5,  50,  105, 
187 ;  Perley,  II,  329;  Jameson,  History  of  Medway,  471; 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  Rec.;  Phippen,  Phippen  Gene¬ 
alogical  Manuscript  on  depnisit  at  Essex  Institute,  171, 
172.] 

130.  Thomas  Baenaed  Tayloe,  1806-1843.  Oval  oil 
by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  11  in.  x  in. 
Waist  length  figure,  full  face.  Dark  brown  hair 
and  short  side  whiskers,  high  collar,  black  stock, 
plaited  shirt  front.  Gold  pin,  black  coat  and 
waistcoat.  Dark  gray  background.  M  3391. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Taylor,  1918. 

Thomas  Barnard  Taylor,  master  mariner,  was  baptized 
in  Salem  26  January  1806,  the  son  of  Captain  George  and 
his  first  wife  Hannah  (Peele)  Taylor.  His  father  was 
boatswain  of  the  ship  America  in  1813  and  master-at- 
arms  on  the  private  armed  schooner  Frolic  in  1822. 
Thomas  Barnard  Taylor  inherited  his  father’s  love  for 
the  sea  and  made  several  voyages  when  but  a  lad.  He 
commanded  the  brig  Malaga  in  1836  and  was  master  and 
part  owner  of  the  brig  Romp  in  1837  and  1838.  On  11 
March  1832  he  married  Catherine  Andrew  Morse,  bora 
about  1808  in  Salem,  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Lydia 
(Lewis)  Morse.  They  lived  at  9  Broad  Street,  Salem. 
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Captain  Taylor  died  at  Cayenne  of  brain  fever  23  Au¬ 
gust  1843,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Pond,  19  Broad  Street,  Salem, 
on  3  May  1888. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  55004;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  345,  III,  376,  377,  VI,  269;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  XVIII,  6;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  112,  159; 
Salem  Evening  News,  5  ^lay  1888 ;  Salem  Directories, 
1838-1888;  Harris,  Pond  Genealogy,  164.] 

131.  Henry  Ttbbets,  circa  1760-1842.  Pastel  hy  un¬ 
known  artist.  Dimensions,  20  in.  x  15%  in. 
Half  length  fig^ure,  head  slightly  to  left,  eyes 
front,  dark  complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  long 
gray  hair.  Wide-brimmed  heaver  hat,  stock  with 
fancy  bow  tie,  frilled  shirt,  low-cut  yellow  waist¬ 
coat  with  narrow  blue  trimming  and  blue  coat. 
Spyglass  under  left  arm,  right  hand  in  opening 
in  waistcoat.  Seascape  in  background  with  sail 
boat.  M  2771.  Neg.  1162. 

Cfift  of  Miss  M.  Helen  Tihbets,  192S. 

Henry  Tibbets,  mariner,  was  bom  in  Maine  about  1760. 
Neither  his  parentage  nor  the  date  of  his  removal  to 
Salem  have  been  determined.  On  30  December  1784  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Abbot  of  Salem.  They  subse¬ 
quently  made  their  home  on  the  easterly  side  of  Winter 
Street.  Captain  Tibbets  joined  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  in  1802,  while  master  of  the  ship  Hazard.  This 
vessel  entered  Salem  1  May  1802  with  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
cigars  and  cordage  from  Calcutta,  consigned  to  John  and 
Richard  Gardner,  upon  which  a  duty  of  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  was  paid.  A  portion  of  Captain  Tib- 
bet’s  journal  of  this  voyage  has  been  preserved.  He  was 
one  of  the  volunteer  shipmasters  who  manned  the  Helen, 
which  w’as  hastily  fitted  out  at  Salem  in  1812  for  the 
capture  of  the  famous  Liverpool  Packet.  In  1820  Captain 
Tibbets  was  owner  and  master  of  the  73-ton  sloop  Polly. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  sea  he  became  Inspector 
of  Customs  at  the  Salem  Custom  House.  He  died  in 
Salem  6  December  1842,  survived  by  his  wife,  who  died 
28  December  1848. 
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[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  384,  VI,  274; 
Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  84;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  II  (1860), 
59,  IV  (1862),  134,  LXVII  (1921),  280;  Salem  Ship 
Reg.,  149 ;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  56 ;  Salem  Register,  20 
December  1880;  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  143.] 

132.  Henby  Tibbets,  1785-1880.  Oil  by  Van  der 
Borgt,  Antwerp,  1828.  Canvas,  23]4  in.  x  19 
in.  Head  and  shoulders,  three-quarters  to  left, 
eyes  front,  dark  brown  curling  hair  and  short 
side  whiskers.  High  white  collar  and  stock  tied 
in  a  bow  knot.  Dark  blue  coat  with  metal  but¬ 
tons.  Warm  neutral  background.  ]M  2954. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  Prank  Tibbets,  1924. 

Henry  Tibbets,  master  mariner,  was  bom  at  Salem 
27  September  1785,  the  son  of  Captain  Henry  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Abbot)  Tibbets.  On  8  October  1809  he  married 
Sara  Ropes,  bom  6  March  1789,  the  daughter  of  William 
Ropes  of  Salem,  shipmaster,  and  Mary  (Brown)  Ropes. 
She  died  16  March  1857.  Captain  Tibbets  had  an  ad¬ 
venturous  career  from  early  life.  He  sailed  in  the  pri¬ 
vateer  America  on  her  first  cmise  1  September  1812,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  prize  master.  He  sailed 
again  on  the  America’s  second  voyage  and  was  given 
charge  of  one  of  her  prizes,  which  was  unfortunately 
recaptured  on  the  return  passage  to  Salem.  Captain 
Tibbets  was  then  sent  to  Dartmoor  Prison,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  nearly  two  years.  While  there  he  joined 
the  Pulaski  Society,  an  association  formed  among  the 
prisoners  for  the  promotion  of  patriotism.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Salem  he  entered  the  hardware  business,  but  soon 
went  back  to  sea,  making  voyages  to  Calcutta  and  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  at  one  time  commanding  the  Architect  from  San 
Francisco  .to  Hong  Kong.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
18  December  1880,  he  lived  at  24  Liberty  Street,  Salem, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
Dartmoor  prisoners.  “He  was  possessed  of  a  fund  of 
anecdotes,  was  an  agreeable  companion  and  an  upright 
and  honorable  gentleman.” 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  55274;  Salem  Vit. 
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Rec.  (printed),  IV,  271,  384;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI, 
138,  XV,  84;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  VII  (1865),  250,  VIII  (1866), 
53;  Salem  Gazette,  21  December  1880;  Salem  Register, 
20  December  1880;  Putnam,  I,  144;  Salem  Directories, 
1837-1880;  Howe  and  Matthews,  American  Clipper 
Ships,  I,  20.] 

133.  Penn  Townsend,  1772-1846.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  25^2  in.  x  2lV^  in.  Half  length 
figure,  full  face,  curling  black  hair  parted  on 
right  side  and  brushed  over  forehead,  short  side 
whiskers.  High  collar,  white  stock,  frilled  white 
shirt,  high-cut  white  waistcoat,  black  coat,  pale 
buff  trousers.  Right  hand  holds  spyglass,  left 
arm  rests  on  carved  stone  work.  Seascape  back¬ 
ground  with  vessel  at  left.  M  3094.  Xeg.  5166. 
Gift  of  David  Pingree,  1919. 

134.  Penn  Townsend,  1772-1846.  Oval  miniature  by 

unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  2V^  in.  x  2  in. 
Head  and  shoulders  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes 
front.  Dark  curling  hair  and  short  side  whiskers, 
dark  eyes,  dark  complexion.  White  stock,  white 
waistcoat,  dark  blue  coat  with  velvet  collar,  brass 
buttons.  Pale  blue-gray  background.  M  4556. 
Neg.  695. 

Gift  of  William  Crowninfhield  Waters,  19S7. 

Penn  Townsend,  master  mariner,  was  bom  at  Salem 
15  September  1772,  the  son  of  Moses  Townsend  and  his 
first  wife  Hannah  (Lambert)  Townsend.  He  went  to  sea 
as  a  boy,  and  before  he  came  of  age  was  in  command  of 
a  vessel.  In  1793  he  was  master  of  the  schooner  Olive 
Branch,  in  1795  of  the  schooner  Whim,  in  1802  of  the 
brig  Edwin,  which  brought  a  consignment  of  wine  and 
prunes  to  Moses  Townsend.  In  1803  he  was  master  and 
part  owner  of  the  brigantine  Martha.  From  1809  to 
1817  he  owned  shares  in  the  brigantine  Telemachus,  the 
brigs  Argus  and  Eunice,  of  which  he  was  also  master,  the 
ship  Alfred,  and  the  schooners  Joanna,  General  Stark, 
Thomas,  Dolphin  and  Helen.  His  voyages  included  va¬ 
rious  Mediterranean  and  Russian  ports,  and  for  several 
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years  he  lived  at  Archangel  and  Moscow.  Later  he  served 
as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Revenue  Service. 
Captain  Townsend  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  25 
August  1796.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  privateering,  owning  with  others  several  pri¬ 
vate  armed  vessels,  some  of  which  he  commanded.  Among 
these  were  the  Grumbler  and  the  Macedonian.  During  a 
voyage  in  the  latter  vessel  he  captured  twenty-two  pris¬ 
oners  and  gained  a  valuable  prize  cargo.  Captain  Towns¬ 
end  married  1  December  1793  Mary  Richardson,  born 
19  January  1772,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Addison  and 
Mary  (Greenleaf)  Richardson.  She  died  6  July  1824, 
and  on  10  July  1827  he  married  Sarah  (Cheever)  Beck- 
ford,  the  widow  of  Captain  Jonathan  Beckford  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Sally  (Ring)  Cheever.  Captain  Towns¬ 
end  died  30  June  1846,  at  Salem,  and  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  died  on  21  November  1853,  also  at  Salem. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  356,  III,  391,  VI, 
278;  Salem  City  Hall  Bee.,  VI,  107;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  II 
(1860),  60,  XIX  (1882),  295;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  6,  13, 
42,  55,  63,  82,  97,  115,  135,  176,  183,  184,  197;  Laws 
S.  M.  S.  (1914),  142;  Perley,  III,  355;  Osgood-Batch- 
elder,  195;  Bentley,  Diary,  IV,  89,  295,  306;  Felt, 
Annals  of  Salem,  II,  337 ;  Maclay,  History  of  American 
Privateers,  416.] 

135.  Thomas  Trefry,  1794-1846.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  24  in.  Waist  length 
figure,  head  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  front. 
Dark  complexion,  brown  hair  brushed  towards 
face.  Black  stock,  frilled  shirt,  high  cut  waist¬ 
coat,  dark  coat,  folded  arms.  Edge  of  chair  shows 
at  lower  right  comer.  Seascape  background. 
M  3812. 

Purchase,  19S2. 

Thomas  Trefry,  mariner,  was  baptised  at  Marblehead 
19  October  1794,  probably  the  son  of  William  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Trefry.  He  married  29  August  1824  Sarah 
Procter,  baptised  24  May  1801,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Deborah  (Goss)  Procter.  They  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children  bom  at  Marblehead.  On  9  Jime  1830 
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Thomas  Trefry  sailed  as  mate  on  the  eleventh  voyage  of 
the  schooner  Combine,  Knott  Martin,  master,  which  took 
a  cargo  of  fish  from  Boston  to  Cape  Haytien  and  returned 
with  coflFee.  In  1836  and  1837  he  commanded  the  schooner 
Splendid,  a  Maine  built  vessel  of  98  tons,  running  from 
Boston  to  Aux  Cayes  with  pork  and  fish  and  laden  on  the 
return  voyage  with  coffee  and  logwood.  In  1837  Captain 
Trefry  also  commanded  the  schooner  Echo  on  a  voyage 
from  ^larblehead  with  beets,  candles,  potatoes,  fish  and 
soap,  shipped  by  Ephraim  Brown  to  E.  Labastille  &  Com¬ 
pany  at  Aux  Cayes.  In  1841  and  1842  Captain  Trefry 
made  several  voyages  to  Aux  Cayes  with  lard,  fish,  soap, 
etc.  as  master  of  the  schooner  Alciope,  returning  with  cof¬ 
fee  and  “granadella  wood”  consigned  to  John  L.  Gardner, 
a  Boston  merchant.  According  to  news  received  at  Mar¬ 
blehead  on  18  February  1846  Captain  Trefry  was  drowned 
from  the  schooner  Good  Exchange.  His  wife  survived 
him  and  was  alive  as  late  as  1868. 

[See  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  418,  519,  II, 
433,  688;  Bradlee,  Marblehead  Foreign  Commerce,  146, 
148;  Lindsey,  Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains,  124;  Tim¬ 
othy  'Williams’  Marine  Notes,  typed  manuscript  at  Essex 
Institute,  34;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

136.  Benjamin  Upton,  1786-1853.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  27^  in.  x  21  in.  Waist  length 
figure,  head  three-quarters  to  right  and  tilted  back. 
Dark  brown  hair  and  short  side  whiskers,  hair 
brushed  down  on  forehead.  High  collar,  white 
stock  tied  in  bow  knot,  frilled  shirt  front,  dark 
high  collared  coat,  right  hand  in  coat  opening. 
Dark  gray  background.  M  3429. 

Oift  of  Charles  Upton,  1929. 

Benjamin  Upton,  shipmaster  and  merchant,  was  bom 
in  Salem  17  January  1786,  the  son  of  Paul  Upton  and 
his  first  wife,  Rebecca  (Pierce)  Upton.  His  seafaring 
life  was  always  one  of  adventure  and  his  voyages  were 
made  to  many  foreign  ports,  especially  to  those  in  South 
America.  In  1808  he  sailed  to  Gottenburg  in  the  schooner 
Saucy  JacJe  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  bringing  home  a 
cargo  of  glass  consigned  to  Timothy  Wellman,  Jr.  Dur- 
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ing  the  first  part  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  part  owner 
of  the  schooner  Fame.  She  was  a  pink  stem  fishing  boat 
commissioned  as  a  privateer  which  Wught  into  Salem  the 
first  prize  of  the  war.  In  1812  Captain  Upton  commanded 
the  privateer  Montgomery  during  her  severe  engagement 
with  the  British  packet  Surinam.  Although  Captain  Up¬ 
ton  had  a  crew  of  but  eightj-nine  men  and  twelve  guns 
against  the  Surinam’s  larger  complement  of  seamen  and 
twenty  guns,  he  prevented  the  Stirinam’s  men  from  board¬ 
ing  his  vessel.  In  the  course  of  this  battle  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Captain  Upton  was  one  of  a  patriotic  band  of 
Salem  shipmasters  who  manned  the  Henry  which  brought 
the  bodies  of  Captains  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  to  Salem  in 
1813  after  the  historic  battle  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Shannon.  The  ship  Registers  of  Salem  record  him 
as  master  of  the  brigs  Echo,  Nancy  and  Phehe,  the  ships 
Mary  and  Eliza  and  Warrington,  also  the  schooner  Cyrus, 
bringing  in  the  latter  vessel  a  cargo  of  brandy,  yellow 
ochre  and  prunes  fi’om  Bordeaux  in  1815.  He  was  part 
owner  of  the  brigs  Mermaid,  Eagle,  Patriot,  Fair  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Ganges  and  the  schooner  Naumkeag,  and  sole 
OAvner  of  the  brig  Elizabeth  Felton  and  the  schooners  Nile, 
Roxanna  and  William  Brewer  from  1840  to  1851.  His 
son  Benjamin  Upton,  Jr.,  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
ownership  of  some  of  these  vessels  and  in  a  mercantile 
business  developed  after  Captain  Upton  had  retired  from 
active  life  upon  the  sea.  This  son  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Buenos  Aires  and  lived  at  Para  about  the  time 
his  father  visited  South  America  on  several  voyages.  Cap¬ 
tain  Upton  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
in  1807.  He  married  on  4  September  1808,  Priscilla 
Ropes,  born  in  1791,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Alice 
(Chever)  Ropes.  By  her  he  had  seven  children.  Mrs. 
Upton  died  6  June  1829  and  on  11  October  1831  Captain 
Upton  married  Eliza  Willis,  bom  28  April  1794,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Willis.  They  had  three 
children.  She  died  in  Salem  23  Febmary  1870,  surviv¬ 
ing  her  husband  who  died  4  November  1853. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  55962;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  251,  370,  IV,  268,  411,  412,  478,  VI, 
292;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VT,  107,  262;  Salem  Ship 
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Beg.,  9,  38,  44,  45,  51,  57,  59,  68,  119,  121,  125,  126, 
129,  130,  134,  141,  145,  162,  171,  195,  200;  Laws 
S.  M.  S.  (1914),  113,  145;  Putnam,  III,  108,  IV,  128; 
Perley,  I,  346,  II,  378,  379;  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  173, 
174,  191,  194;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  333,  334;  Vin¬ 
ton,  The  Upton  Memorial,  106,  107,  189-191;  Upton, 
Upton  Family  Records,  212,  232.] 

137.  Charles  Upton,  1824-1865.  Oil  probably  by 
Charles  Osgood,  1849.  Canvas,  29  in.  x  24^  in. 
Half  length  figure,  full  beard,  high  collar,  black 
stock,  plaited  shirt,  black  satin  waistcoat,  black 
coat.  Back  of  red  chair  shows  at  lower  right. 
Very  dark  background.  M  1028. 

Gift  of  Robert  and  Olive  O.  Upton,  1908. 

Charles  Upton,  master  mariner,  was  born  in  Salem  28 
May  1824,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Lucy  (Doyle)  Upton. 
He  married  15  December  1844  Isabelle  E.  Cameron  of 
Beverly.  They  lived  for  a  number  of  years  on  Winter 
Street  in  Salem  and  were  the  parents  of  four  children. 
Captain  Upton  was  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  shipmaster. 
He  sailed  to  Buenos  Aires  and  other  South  American  ports 
on  many  voyages.  The  Upton  family  were  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  trade  and  from  1847  onward  Captain  Upton 
was  associated  with  others  of  his  name  in  the  ownership 
of  the  barks  Arrow,  Edward  Koppisch,  Swallow,  William 
Schroder,  Wyman  and  Peacock.  He  was  master  as  well 
as  part  owner  of  the  bark  Maid  of  Orleans  in  1847  and 
of  the  bark  Peacock  in  1853.  Captain  Upton  died  in 
Salem  17  February  1865  and  Mrs.  Upton  died  in  Santa 
Clara,  California,  24  January  1870  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  years. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  IV,  410,  413;  Salem 
City  Hall  Bee.,  VI,  213;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  13,  46,  112, 
142,  181,  201,  202;  Osgood-Batchelder,  176,  177;  Salem 
Directory,  1864;  Vinton,  The  Upton  Memorial,  319.] 

138.  Robert  Upton,  1842-1934.  Oil  by  Charles  Os¬ 
good,  1849.  Canvas,  19^^  in.  x  in.  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  small  boy,  head  and  shoulders,  face 
slightly  turned  towards  left,  eyes  front,  light 
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brown  hair  parted  at  left  side.  Small  ruffled 
collar,  dark  jacket.  Medium  gray  background. 
M  3105. 

Oift  oj  Robert  Upton,  1927. 

Robert  Upton  was  born  15  January  1842,  the  son  of 
George  Upton,  one  time  master  of  the  bark  Chalcedony, 
and  his  first  wife,  Harriet  (Perkins)  Upton.  He  married 
17  June  1879  Lillie  A.  Drew,  bom  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  25  December  1846,  the  daughter  of  Curtis 
D.  Drew,  stone  cutter,  bom  in  Hoi  demess,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  his  wife  Mary  A.  (Brown)  Drew,  a  native  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Upton  died  at  Concord, 
10  January  1914  and  Mr.  Upton  at  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  8  November  1934,  aged  ninety- two  years. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  412;  Salem  Ship 
Reg.,  30;  Salem  Evening  News,  9  November  1934;  Per- 
ley,  II,  380;  Concord,  N.  H.,  State  Dept.  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics;  Upton,  Upton  Family  Records,  271;  Vinton,  The 
Upton  Memori^,  318.] 

139.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  1451-1512.  Oil  copy  by  un¬ 
known '  artist  of  an  earlier  portrait.  From  the 
old  Boston  Museum  Collection.  Canvas,  25V^ 
in.  X  20y2  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  profile  faces 
right,  shaven  head.  White  undershirt,  red  vest 
buttoned  high  at  neck,  green  round  collared  coat 
laced  at  neck,  grey-purple  outer  coat  opened. 
Rolled  chart  in  right  lower  corner.  Dark  back¬ 
ground.  M  1909. 

Oi/t  of  Edward  M.  Raymond,  1906. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  famous  navigator,  was  born  9  March 
1451  at  Florence,  Italy,  where  his  father  was  a  notary. 
His  uncle  supervised  his  early  education  and  instmcted 
him  particularly  in  the  principles  of  astronomy.  Vespucci 
was  a  merchant  as  a  young  man,  but  in  1490  removed  to 
Spain  where  it  is  said  he  became  acquainted  with  Colum¬ 
bus.  He  continued  his  mercantile  pursuits  at  Seville  for 
a  while,  but  in  1499  accompanied  Ojeda  the  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorer  to  the  American  shores.  It  is  admitted  that  he 
made  at  least  four  voyages  to  the  New  World  but  the  part 
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allegedly  discovered  by  him  was  near  the  Equator.  He 
was  highly  acclaimed  at  Lisbon  upon  his  return  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  reputation  for  his  astronomical  work.  He 
died  at  Seville  22  February  1512. 

[See  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Eleventh  Edition, 
XXVII,  1053 ;  Lippincott,  Pronouncing  Biographical 
Dictionary,  2385.] 

140.  Benjamin  Wallis,  1801-1876.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  20^  in.  x  17  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  almost  full  face,  dark  brown  hair 
brushed  across  forehead,  parted  on  left  side. 
Dark  complexion,  white  collar,  black  stock,  plaited 
shirt,  three  shirt  studs,  dark  coat  and  low-cut 
green  waistcoat.  Black  ribbon  around  neck  fall¬ 
ing  over  shirt  front.  Dark  gray  background. 
M  2041. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  19H. 

Benjamin  Wallis,  often  called  Junior,  was  bom  in  Bev¬ 
erly  12  October  1801,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Wallis  and 
his  first  wife  Xabby  (Obear)  Wallis.  He  married  at  Bev¬ 
erly  10  April  1825  Mary  Davis  Cook,  bora  6  Septemlxjr 
1804  at  Beverly,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  Cook. 
He  sailed  in  1822  as  seaman  on  the  third  voyage  of  the 
Leander  under  Charles  Roundy  of  Beverly,  between  Sa¬ 
lem,  Batavia,  Canton  and  Singapore.  Captain  Wallis 
commanded  the  bark  Zotoff,  or  ‘‘Old  Soft  Tack,”  as  she 
was  nicknamed  by  the  sailors,  on  four  voyages  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  to  load  with  beche-de-mer,  which  was  then  a  prof¬ 
itable  cargo.  His  wife  accompanied  him  on  the  last  two 
trips,  covering  the  period  from  1844  to  1850,  and  she  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1851  a  narrative  of  her  experiences 
among  the  cannibals  of  those  islands,  entitled  Life  in  Fee- 
jee.  Captain  Wallis  was  part  owner  in  1850  of  the 
schooner  Thakombav,  named  for  a  Feejee  chief,  and  from 
1858  to  1865  was  part  owner  of  the  schooner  Montezuma. 
He  was  also  master  and  part  owner  of  the  bark  Maid  of 
Orleans  in  1851.  He  died  in  Beverly  14  July  1876,  sur¬ 
viving  his  wife  who  died  18  June  1865. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Dockets  56207,  56209; 
Beverly  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  87,  351,  II,  71,  323; 
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Beverly  City  Hall  Rec.j  Salem  Ship  Beg.,  112,  125,  183, 
203;  Salem  Gazette,  18  July  1876;  Putnam,  I,  115,  IV, 
161-163 ;  Osgood-Batchelder,  170 ;  Wallis,  Life  in  Feejee.'\ 

141.  Andrew  Ward,  1793-1860.  Oil  by  Charles  Os¬ 
good,  1846.  Canvas,  29%  in.  x  24%  in.  Half 
length  figure,  full  face,  iron  gray  hair  parted  on 
left,  short  side  whiskers.  Turned  down  collar, 
black  stock  and  coat,  black  satin  waistcoat.  Left 
arm  and  hand  rest  on  arm  of  red  chair.  M  2095. 

Deposited  by  Family  through  C.  A.  Spence,  191S. 

Andrew  Ward,  merchant  and  master  mariner,  was  bom 
29  October  1793,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Bab¬ 
bage)  Ward.  lie  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  Salem’s 
sea  captains,  and  made  many  voyages  to  South  America, 
Zanzibar,  Ceylon,  Bombay  and  ports  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
married  11  July  1819  Abigail  Richardson  Abbott,  bom 
9  January  1796  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Wright)  Abbott,  who  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  Hollis.  In  1824  Andrew  Ward  was  master  of 
the  brig  Pioneer  during  a  voyage  to  South  America.  A 
few  years  later  he  commanded  the  three-masted  schooner 
Spy,  which  arrived  at  Salem  11  August  1827  with  a  cargo 
consigned  to  N.  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers,  the  first  vessel 
to  enter  at  Salem  from  Zanzibar.  In  1832  he  was  master 
and  part,  owner  of  the  ship  Shepardess.  In  1837  he  com¬ 
manded  the  brig  Waverly,  and  for  several  years  from  1839 
he  was  part  owner  as  well  as  master  of  the  ship,  later 
altered  to  bark,  Brenda.  In  March  1844  he  entered  at 
Salem  from  Zanzibar  in  command  of  the  Brenda  with  a 
cargo  of  dates  and  other  merchandise  consigned  to  Michael 
Shepard.  During  the  forties  and  fifties  Captain  Ward 
was  part  owner  of  the  brigs  Batter  and  Potomac  and  the 
barks  Totn  Corwin,  Said  hin  Sultan,  Ehen  Dodge,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hall,  Emily  Wilder,  Iosco  and  Peacock.  He  joined 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  September  1830  and 
the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  October  1846.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Ward  lived  for  many  years  at  123  Federal  Street, 
Salem.  He  died  2  August  1860  and  she  on  30  March 
1877. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  II,  388,  IV,  432; 
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Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  168,  XV,  41 ;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  V 
(1863),  211,  215;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  24,  44,  51,  52, 
78,  92,  132,  142, 146,  150,  154,  163,  173,  175,  186,  197; 
History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  63;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  150; 
Putnam,  IV,  31;  Perley,  II,  106;  Osgood-Batchelder, 
163,  165,  180;  Abbott,  Register  of  the  Abbott  Family,  65; 
Cooke,  The  Driver  Family,  239,  240 ;  Worcester,  History 
of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  304.] 

142.  William  Raymond  Lee  Waed,  1811-1897,  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Canvas,  24%  in,  x  19%  in. 
Head  and  shoulders  of  elderly  man,  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  right,  eyes  look  towards  right.  Fair  hair, 
slightly  bald,  full  beard  and  moustache,  high 
white  collar,  small  black  bow  tie,  double-breasted 
black  coat.  Warm  gray  background.  M  358. 

Gift  of  Raymond  Lee  Ward,  1889. 

William  Raymond  Lee  Ward,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Salem  6  August  1811,  the  son  of  Samuel  Curwen  Ward 
and  his  second  wife,  Malvina  Tabitha  (Glover)  Ward. 
Mr.  Ward’s  youth  was  spent  in  Salem  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools.  He  worked  first  in  the  counting  room 
of  Joseph  White,  after  whose  death  he  continued  with 
Stephen  White,  a  nephew.  During  this  latter  connection, 
he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  He  finally 
removed  from  Salem  to  New  York  and  there  engaged  in 
various  enterprises  as  a  broker  and  merchant,  also  making 
business  connections  in  Maryland,  Buffalo  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  married  at  Buffalo  31  December  1839,  Sophia 
Ann  Langdon,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Charlotte  (Ladd) 
Langdon  of  Portsmouth,  Hew  Hampshire.  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ward  died 
at  Salem  4  February  1855  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years. 
Mr.  Ward’s  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Hew  York 
9  December  1856,  was  Mrs.  Eliza  (Symmes)  Thome, 
widow  of  John  Thorne  of  Brooklyn,  Hew  York,  and  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  Elliott  and  Elizabeth  (CoflRn) 
Symmes.  During  his  residence  in  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Ward  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Beverly  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Salem  and  South  Danvers  Railroad.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Zouaves  and  assisted  in  the 
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movement  to  save  the  Constitution.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Major  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry  as  well  as  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
which  he  had  joined  in  1834.  He  died  in  New  York 
City  23  December  1897. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  393,  IV,  435,  VI, 
305;  Nantucket  Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  263;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
V  (1863),  213,  LXXII  (1936),  301,  302;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  63;  Salem  Register,  8  February  1855;  Salem 
Evening  News,  27  December  1897 ;  Ladd,  The  Ladd  Fam¬ 
ily,  49.] 

143.  Abiel  Wardwell,  1771-1821.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  21  in.  Waist  length 
figure,  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  front,  dark 
hair  brushed  back  from  forehead.  High  white 
collar,  black  stock,  plaited  shirt,  large  circular 
shirt  pin.  Dark  coat  and  waistcoat,  dividers  in 
right  hand,  chart  in  lower  right  corner  of  picture. 
M  3076. 

Purchase,  1926. 

Abiel  Wardwell,  master  mariner,  was  bom  in  Andover 
25  August  1771,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  Bethiah  (Holt) 
Wardwell.  He  married  28  April  1800  Hannah  Elledge, 
who  died  18  October  1805  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years. 
His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  20  January  1811,  was 
Esther  Andrews.  She  was  baptised  in  Boxford  21  Decem¬ 
ber  1777,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Holt)  An¬ 
drews,  who  had  previously  been  married  to  Jacob’s  brother, 
Nathaniel  Andrews.  Abiel  Wardwell  was  at  one  time 
master  of  the  108-ton  schooner  Betsey,  built  at  Salem  in 
1792  and  altered  to  a  brig  in  1799.  in  1810  and  1811  he 
is  recorded  as  commanding  Nathaniel  West’s  brig  Astrea, 
in  1818  the  brig  Eunice  and  in  1819  the  brig  Brittania. 
Captain  Wardwell  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1821,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  minor  children.  Mrs. 
Wardwell  remained  in  Salem,  living  for  a  time  on  Central 
Street  and  later  in  Phelps  Court.  She  died  in  Salem  5 
June  1861. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  28932 ;  Salem  Vit. 
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Ree.  (printed),  IV,  436,  VT,  309;  Andover  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  I,  373;  Boxford  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  8;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  175;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  14,  19,  24, 
55 ;  Salem  Directories,  1837-1859 ;  Durrie,  Holt  Family, 
34,  35;  Log  of  the  brig  Eunice  at  Essex  Institute.] 

144.  George  Washington,  1732-1799.  Oil  on  glass 

after  Gilbert  Stuart.  Dimensions,  19  in.  x  17  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  face  slightly  to  right,  long 
gray  hair  tied  in  queue,  blue  eyes,  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  straight  mouth.  High  white  stock  with 
frill,  dark  blue  coat,  white  collar.  Dark  gray 
background.  M  4062. 

Gift  of  Essex  Institute,  19S't. 

George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  bom  22  February  1732 
at  Bridges’  Creek,  the  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary  (Ball) 
Washington.  He  married  6  January  1759  Martha  (Dan- 
dridge)  Custis,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis  and  daughter 
of  John  Dandridge.  He  died  14  December  1799  at  his 
home  “Mount  Vernon”  in  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Washington 
died  22  May  1802. 

[See  Lippincott,  Biographical  Dictionary,  2431 ;  Drake, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  959 ;  Appleton,  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  383.] 

145.  Penn  Townsend  Waters,  1829-1852.  Oil  by  un¬ 

known  artist.  Canvas,  17^^  in.  x  12^  in.  Full 
length  figure,  eyes  and  face  nearly  front,  thicl^ 
curling  dark  hair  worn  full  over  ears.  High 
white  collar,  stud  in  shirt,  black  stock,  dark  brown 
coat  and  waistcoat,  gray  blue  trousers.  Right 
hand  holds  cane,  brown  pillar  and  globe  at  right. 
Rocks  and  seascape  with  vessels  and  sky  in  back¬ 
ground.  M  4377. 

Gift  of  William  Crovoninshield  Waters,  1937. 

Penn  Townsend  Waters,  mariner,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Gilbert  and  Eliza  Greenleaf  (Townsend)  Waters,  was 
bora  28  March  1829  and  baptized  in  Salem  26  April  1833. 
He  was  a  sailor,  and  was  lost  at  sea  in  1852. 


c. 


CHARLES  GODDARD  WELD 
No.  146 
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[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  398,  IV,  440; 
E.  I.  H.  C.,  XIX  (1882),  296;  Essex  Co.  Genealogies, 
manuscript  at  Essex  Institute,  145.] 

146.  Chaeles  Goddaed  Weld,  1857-1911.  Oil  by  Fred 
G.  Quimby,  1918.  Canvas,  39V^  in.  x  29%  in. 
Three-quarters  length  seated  figure  facing  right, 
eyes  front,  gray  beard  and  hair,  wears  spectacles. 
Dark  gray  double-breasted  suit.  Holds  book  in 
hand.  Dark  background.  M  2285.  Xeg.  408. 
CHft  of  Mrs.  Charles  Ooddard  Weld,  1918 
Charles  Goddard  Weld  was  bom  at  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  20  August  1857,  the  son  of  William  Gordon  and 
Caroline  Langdon  (Goddard)  Weld.  He  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  with  the  Class  of  1879,  but  left  in 
1876  and  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where  he 
studied  for  the  next  three  years,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1881.  After  leaving  the  Medical  School  he  did 
surgical  work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  the  Carney 
Hospitals  in  Boston,  and  for  a  few  years  was  in  charge 
of  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  in  Hew  York.  Retir¬ 
ing  early  from  active  practice,  Dr.  Weld  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the  art  and  culture 
of  Japan.  This  interest  led  to  many  generous  gifts  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  including  an  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  ethnological  objects  and,  in  1906,  the  building  of 
Weld  Hall,  primarily  designed  to  give  adequate  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Museum’s  Japanese  collections.  Dr. 
Weld  was  also  a  keen  sportsman.  He  was  married  11 
April  1900  to  Hannah  Putnam  Train  of  Duxbury,  the 
daughter  of  William  Graham  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Train. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline  18  June  1911  after  a 
brief  illness. 

[See  Class  of  1879  Harvard  College,  Secretary’s  Re¬ 
port  No.  VIII  (1914),  407-408;  Boston  Transcript,  19 
June  1911;  Salem  Evening  News,  20  June,  17  July 
1911.] 

147.  Adam  Wellman,  1744-1786.  Oval  miniature  by 
unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  2%  in.  x  1%  in. 
Half  length  figure  of  young  man,  head  turned 
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slightly  to  right,  light  hair,  fair  complexion. 
White  stock  tied  in  bow  knot,  deep  orange  waist¬ 
coat  with  narrow  black  stripes,  dark  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons.  Seascape  background  with 
headland  and  lighthouse  to  left,  vessel  to  right. 
Two  figures  in  row  boat  in  middle  distance. 
M  3142.  Neg.  5001. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Kimball,  1927. 

Adam  Wellman,  shipmaster  and  Revolutionary  soldier, 
was  born  in  Salem  about  1744,  probably  the  son  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Rebecca  (Scarlett)  Wellman.  He  lived  during 
his  youth  in  Becket’s  Lane  in  Salem.  In  1767  and  1768 
he  was  sailing  as  master  of  the  schooner  Thomas  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Dominico.  He  married  at  Salem  6 
December  1767  Margaret  Lambert,  bom  in  Salem  about 
1747,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Randall) 
Lambert.  She  died  of  smallpox  in  October  1773.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  at  Hampton  Falls,  Hew 
Hampshire,  6  Febmary  1776,  was  Mercy  (Mascoll)  Ste¬ 
vens,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Stevens  and  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Ruth  Mascoll  of  Salem.  She  was  bora  about 
1738  and  died  in  Salem  20  April  1828.  During  the 
Revolution  he  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  schooner  Suc¬ 
cess,  a  privateer  owned  by  Jonathan  Peele,  Jr.  and  others 
of  Salem.  From  1780  to  1782  Captain  Wellman  com¬ 
manded  the  privateer  brigantines  Rover  and  HasTcet  and 
John,  and  the  privateer  schooner  Jachall.  On  29  Decem¬ 
ber  1786  the  news  was  received  in  Salem  that  he  had  died 
of  fever  while  abroad. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Bee.,  Docket  29260;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  347,  449,  VI,  319,  320;  Early  Ship¬ 
ping,  182 ;  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  XVI,  831,  853;  Massachusetts  Census 
(1790),  98;  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  167,  191,  268;  Wellman,  Descendants  of  Thomas 
Wellman,  104,  168.] 

148.  Timothy  Weldman,  1776-1823.  Oval  pastel  by 
unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  13%  in.  x  11  in. 
Portrait  of  young  man,  three-quarters  to  left, 
eyes  slightly  to  left,  thick  reddish  brown  hair. 
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white  stock  and  waistcoat,  blue  coat,  velvet  col¬ 
lar,  warm  gray  background.  M  3140.  Neg.  5167. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Kimball,  1927. 

149.  Timothy  Wellman,  1776-1823.  Oval  miniature 
painted  at  Cronstadt,  1803.  Dimensions,  2yg  in. 
X  3^  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of  young  man, 
three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  front,  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  brown  hair  brushed  back.  Short  side 
whiskers,  white  stock,  double-breasted  white  waist¬ 
coat,  double-breasted  blue  coat  with  velvet  collar. 
Stippled  medium  gray  background.  M  3141. 
Neg.  2246. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Kimball,  1927. 

Timothy  Wellman,  master  mariner,  was  bom  at  Salem 
12  September  1776,  the  son  of  Captain  Adam  Wellman 
and  his  second  wife,  Mercy  (Mascoll)  Stevens  Wellman, 
widow  of  Thomas  Stevens  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Ruth  Mascoll.  He  married  at  Salem  28  January  1800, 
Abigail  Browne,  bom  at  Salem  13  April  1775,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna  (Messervey)  Browne.  They 
lived  on  Derby  Street,  Salem,  and  were  the  parents  of 
five  children.  Captain  Wellman  joined  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  26  November  1796  and  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  in  November  1803.  He  engaged  in  privateering 
during  the  War  of  1812  and  commanded  the  ship  Alex¬ 
ander.  His  commission  on  this  vessel,  dated  3  October 
1812,  is  at  the  Peabody  Museum.  After  the  war  Captain 
Wellman  was  in  the  merchant  marine  service  until  1823, 
when  he  sold  his  ship  abroad  and  sailed  for  home  with 
Captain  Cheever  of  Salem.  They  were  lost  at  sea,  and, 
as  no  news  was  ever  reported  from  the  ship  or  men,  they 
were  given  up  for  dead  early  in  1824.  Captain  Wellman’s 
estate  was  administered  upon  by  his  son  Adam  and  was 
of  considerable  value.  Mrs.  Wellman  survived  him,  and 
died  17  January  1860.  She  was  then  living  on  Essex 
Street  in  Salem. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  29281;  Salem  VU. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  408,  IV,  450,  VI,  321;  Salem  Ship 
Reg.,  6;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  57 ;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914), 
141;  Salem  Gazette,  20  January,  1860;  Salem  Directory, 
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1859 ;  Wellman,  Descendants  of  Thomas  Wellman,  242 ; 

Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

150.  Nathaniel  West,  1756-1851.  Oil  by  Charles 
Robert  Leslie.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  27  in.  Half 
length  seated  figure  of  elderly  man,  head  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  looking  up,  head  tilted 
slightly  to  left.  Gray  hair,  short  side  whiskers, 
ruddy  complexion,  white  stock  and  rufiled  shirt. 
High  cut  satin  waistcoat,  double-breasted  black 
coat.  Holds  letter  in  left  hand,  arm  rests  on  arm 
of  chair.  Brown  background.  M  367.  Neg. 
5168. 

Oift  of  Salem  Marine  Society,  1889. 

Nathaniel  West,  master  mariner.  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  distinguished  Salem  merchant,  was  born  in  Salem  31 
January  1756,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Beckford  ) 
West.  As  early  as  1775  he  commanded  a  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  West  India  trade,  but  his  ship  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  captured  by  a  British  frigate  and  he  was  compelled 
to  serve  as  a  midshipman.  He  escaped  in  London  and 
managing  somehow  to  get  to  Lisbon,  embarked  for  home 
in  the  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Salem  privateer,  in  which  he 
afterwards  made  several  cruises.  He  married  23  May 
1783  Elizabeth  Derby,  bom  29  September  1762,  the 
daughter  of  Elias  Hasket  and  Elizabeth  (Crowninshield) 
Derby.  She  died  in  Danvers  9  March  1814.  They  had 
six  children.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  at  An¬ 
dover  25  June  1816,  was  Julia  Houghton,  a  widow.  They 
made  their  home  at  9  Summer  Street,  Salem.  She  died 
11  March  1844  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  Captain 
West  had  an  adventurous  career  upon  the  sea  during  the 
Revolution.  He  was  associated  with  Captain  Haraden  in 
a  number  of  encounters  with  the  British  and  in  1778  and 
1779  was  commander  of  the  privateers  Black  Hawk  and 
Three  Sisters.  In  1781  the  ships  Marquis  and  Junius, 
also  in  the  privateering  service  were  commanded  by  him. 
While  in  command  of  the  Derby  owned  ship  Astrea,  he 
brought  to  Salem  the  first  news  of  the  close  of  the  War. 
Subsequently  Captain  West  established  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1792  built 
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the  schooner  Patty,  which,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Edward,  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  enter 
the  port  of  Batavia.  Captain  West’s  ship  Prudent  traded 
with  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands  and  his  ship  Minerva  was 
said  to  be  the  first  vessel  from  Salem  to  make  a  voyage 
around  the  world.  He  also  owned  the  ship  Hercules  of 
290  tons,  which  was  built  at  Haverhill  in  1805.  Captain 
West  was  an  imposing  figure  as  he  walked  the  streets  of 
Salem,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  manners  and 
dress.  He  practised  frugality  and  untiring  industry  for 
a  lifetime,  often  saying:  “Without  these  none  can  be  rich, 
and  with  these  few  would  be  poor.”  He  died  in  Salem 
19  December  1851,  a  veteran  of  ninety-six  years,  making 
in  his  will  generous  provision  for  the  Salem  Marine  Soci¬ 
ety  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1780. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  412,  IV,  455,  VI, 
324;  Andover  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  344;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
Ill  (1861),  203,  IV  (1862),  135;  Laws  8.  M.  S.  (1914), 
104,  138 ;  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  84,  195,  215,  232,  302.] 

151.  Richard  Wheatland,  1762-1830.  Oil  copy  from 
an  original  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Richard 
Wheatland.  Canvas,  23^  in.  x  18  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  almost  full  face,  eyes  front,  dark 
hair,  short  side  whiskers,  pale  complexion.  White 
stock  and  waistcoat,  dark  coat  buttoned  up.  Gray 
background.  M  1751.  Neg.  3241. 

Gift  of  Ocorge  Wheatland,  Jr.,  191S, 

Richard  Wheatland  was  bom  20  October  1762  at  Ware- 
ham,  County  Dorset,  England,  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Bridget  (Foxcroft)  Wheatland.  He  lived  in  London  as 
a  boy  and  later  spent  three  years  in  the  British  Navy, 
being  stationed  principally  in  the  West  Indies.  He  came 
to  Salem  in  1784,  where  he  became  a  shipmaster  and 
eventually  a  merchant.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
28  December  1787,  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Silver.  She  died  13  June  1789  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  He  married  29  October  1796  Martha 
Goodhue,  born  2  February  1770,  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
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and  Martha  (Prescott)  Goodhue.  She  died  in  Salem  10 
August  1826.  One  of  their  sons  was  Dr.  Henry  Wheat- 
land,  one  time  President  of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  1794 
and  1795  Captain  Wheatland  commanded  the  brig  Vigi¬ 
lant  on  a  voyage  to  Cork  and  Cadiz  and  while  stiU  master 
of  this  vessel  he  entered  at  Salem  in  1798  with  a  pioneer 
cargo  from  Archangel,  Russia.  On  1  January  1799  Cap¬ 
tain  Wheatland  wrote  to  his  owners  that  while  in  the 
brig  Perseverance,  after  a  trip  to  Havana,  he  was  boarded 
by  the  British  frigate  Romilla,  but  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  was  subsequently  chased  in  the  Straits  of  Ba¬ 
hama  by  a  French  privateer  which  finally  caught  up  with 
him.  The  two  vessels  then  engaged  in  a  terrific  battle 
in  which  the  Perseverance  came  out  victorious  with  little 
damage.  The  French  schooner  was  hard  hit.  Captain 
Wheatland  actively  followed  the  sea  until  about  1800,  at 
which  time  he  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Salem,  He  became  part 
owner  of  the  ships  Argonaut,  Eliza,  Endeavour  and  Lou¬ 
isa,  the  brigs  Augusta  and  Moses  and  the  schooner  Rising 
States.  He  died  at  Salem  18  March  1830. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  457,  VI,  325; 
E.  I.  H.  C.,  XXX  (1893),  127,  128;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
12,  14,  48,  52,  108,  126,  143,  157,  194;  History  E.  I. 
M.  S.,  55;  Putnam,  I,  140;  Osgood-Batchelder,  138; 
Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  309;  Goodhue,  The  Goodhue 
Family,  55;  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XLVIII  (1894), 
226,  227;  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  II  (1888), 
68;  Journal  of  brig  Vigilant  at  Essex  Institute.] 

(To  he  continued) 
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Maby  Lyon,  Through  Her  Letters.  As  Edited  by  Marion 
Lansing.  1937.  317  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston: 
Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.  Price,  $2.00. 

We  naturally  refer  to  Mary  Lyon  as  the  founder  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  and  as  one  of  the  influential  workers  in  the 
inception  of  Wheaton  College,  but  Miss  Lansing  stresses  the 
fact  that  she  was  much  more  than  that.  These  letters,  which 
have  been  so  skillfully  edited,  disclose  the  Arm  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  Miss  Lyon  that  women’s  education  would 
never  come  into  its  own  until  it  was  established  on  the  same 
basis  of  public  endowment  and  permanent  foundation  as 
the  men’s  colleges.  Essex  County  seems  to  have  furnished 
more  of  a  background  for  her  work  than  many  realize.  Miss 
Lyon  taught  at  Byfield  Academy,  which  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  whose  health  had  failed  while  preach¬ 
ing  in  Beverly.  Then  at  Ipswich  Female  Seminary  she 
developed  with  Miss  Zilpah  Grant,  a  school  with  more  than 
a  local  reputation.  In  fact,  it  was  in  Miss  Lyon’s  parlor  at 
the  Ipswich  school  that  the  plans  for  Mount  Holyoke  Sem¬ 
inary  were  first  discussed.  She  writes:  “Dr.  Packard  came 
here  last  Wednesday  evening  and  left  this  morning.  We 
talked  much  of  the  time,  for  three  days,  respecting  the 
proposed  seminary.  Revs.  Dana  and  Packard,  Professor 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  Mr.  George  W.  Heard,  Mr.  David 
Choate,  and  General  Howland  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  commencement.”  The  ladies  of  Ipswich  contrib¬ 
uted,  in  small  amounts,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars,  in  answer  to  her  widespread  appeal  for  funds.  Daniel 
Safford,  formerly  of  Salem,  but  then  a  prosperous  Boston 
business  man,  was  one  of  Miss  Lyon’s  constant  supporters. 
In  this  volume  is  the  fascinating  story  of  the  woman  who 
has  left  an  enduring  influence  on  the  education  of  all  time. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Beyond  New  England  Thresholds.  Photographs  and 
Comments  by  Samuel  Chamberlain.  1937.  96  pp., 

folio,  cloth,  illus.  New  York  City:  Hastings  House. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  added  another  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining  book  to  his  series  on  old  houses.  This  latest  volume 
portrays  the  transitions  from  pioneer  days  through  much 
of  the  Federal  period.  There  are  photographs  of  tiie  inter¬ 
im) 
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iors  of  the  most  attractive  homes  of  the  time,  which  give 
a  real  cross-section  of  American  history,  taste  and  man¬ 
ners.  Such  material  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gather  and 
the  results  are  most  satisfying.  Details  of  houses  in  Tops- 
field,  Beverly,  Saugus,  Ipswich,  Newbury,  Gloucester,  Rock- 
port,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Danvers  and  Newburyport  are  in¬ 
cluded,  as  well  as  those  of  other  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire.  The  illustrations  are 
beautiful,  and  should  appeal  to  everyone  interested  in  interior 
furnishings.  Strongly  recommended  to  the  architect,  the 
decorator  and  the  home  builder.  All  libraries  should  have 
a  copy. 

PiONEEK  Irish  in  New  England.  By  Michael  J.  O’Brien, 

LL.D.  1937.  325  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth.  New  York : 

P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons.  Price,  $3.00. 

Dr.  O’Brien  was  incited  to  write  this  book  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  statement  of  a  critic  who  objected  to  his  claim  that 
“large  numbers  of  Irish  were  in  New  England  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.”  He  was  also  irked  by  statements  of  Pal¬ 
frey  and  Lodge,  that  the  English  inhabitants  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  a  homogeneous  people.  He  claims  that  these  his¬ 
torians  had  purposely  ignored  the  Irish,  from  prejudice. 
Thereupon,  Dr.  O’Brien  digs  down  deep  into  some  of  the 
seventeenth  century  records — town,  court  and  vital — and 
comes  up  with  the  names  of  about  six  hundred  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  settlement  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  No  one  who  has  worked  on  old  records  will 
deny  that  there  were  some  Irish  here  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  six  hundred  must 
have  been  quite  submerged  in  the  population  of  158,000, 
which  Palfrey  gives  to  the  New  England  states  up  to  1715. 
Waters’  Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England ,  the  Chancery 
Depositions  and  other  public  records,  show  many  of  these 
names  in  seventeenth  century  England.  William  Mullins, 
according  to  the  Probate  Court  Book  lived  in  Dorking,  Sur¬ 
rey;  John  Cogan,  according  to  Lechford’s  Note  Book,  had  a 
mother  living  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire;  Henry  Collins  em¬ 
barked  from  London  on  the  Abigail.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible,  without  absolute  proof,  to  determine 
whence  these  people  came.  Dr.  O’Brien,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
has  taken  much  for  granted.  He  cites  Philip  Welch,  an 
Irish  redemptioner,  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  1635.  For  ten 
generations  the  Welches  married  into  English  families. 
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Would  Col.  Joseph  Welch,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  list  of  Irish  patriots?  Professor  Samuel  E.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  Harvard  well  sums  up  the  matter:  “Equally  false 
are  two  contrasting  notions:  the  one  that  New  England  was 
of  *pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock’  at  the  Revolution ;  the  other  that 
the  Revolution  was  an  Irish  movement.  These  are  the  pet 
lapdogs  of  modem  race  snobbery.  The  seventeenth  century 
stock  completely  absorbed  its  eighteenth  century  accretions, 
both  English  and  non-English.  To  outsiders,  as  late  as 
1824,  the  population  of  seaboard  Massachusetts  seemed,  and 
was,  racially  homogeneous  as  that  of  Brittany.  But  the  race 
was  not  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Irish.  It  was  Yankee,  a  new  Nordic 
amalgam  on  an  English  Puritan  base.” 

Letters  of  John  Davenport,  Puritan  Divine.  Edited 
by  Isabel  MacBeath  Calder,  Associate  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  in  Wells  College.  1937.  301  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  New  Haven:  Published  for  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  New  Haven  by  Yale  University  Press.  Price, 
$3.00. 

It  is  well  to  have  all  the  known  letters  of  John  Davenport 
brought  together  in  one  volume.  A  study  of  these  letters 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  New  England  Puri¬ 
tanism.  A  fellowship  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  has  made  this  possible.  Miss  Calder  contributes  a 
comprehensive  biography  of  this  famous  New  England  min¬ 
ister, — ^his  early  life  in  England,  his  sojourn  in  Holland,  and 
his  subsequent  years  in  the  New  Haven  Colony.  The  letters 
herewith  published  relate  to  the  last  named  period,  many 
of  which  were  written  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
the  adjacent  Connecticut  Colony.  Davenport  held  tena¬ 
ciously  all  his  life  to  the  practice  that  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office  in  both  town  and  colony  governments  should 
be  rigidly  limited  to  church  members.  Liberal  thought  in 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  no  place  in  his  mak- 
up.  This  volume  is  especially  interesting  as  it  shows  the 
views  of  an  early  seventeenth  century  conservative,  ideas 
which  were  fast  becoming  distasteful  to  the  people  of  New 
England. 

The  Formation  op  the  New  England  Railroad  Systems. 
A  study  of  Railroad  Combinations  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  George  Pierce  Baker,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Transportation,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
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istration,  Harvard  University.  1937.  283  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  maps  and  charts.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts : 
Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  comprehensive  study  of  New  England  railroads  cov¬ 
ers  a  field  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  never  been  brought 
out  in  such  extended  detail.  Some  spade  work  had  been  done 
upon  distinct  railroad  lines,  including  the  pioneering  that 
Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee  did  on  the  Eastern,  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  and 
the  Salem  and  Lowell;  his  findings  were  published  by  the 
Essex  Institute  between  1917  and  1921.  Professor  Baker 
has  done  a  thorough  job  and  has  done  it  so  well  that  his 
work  provides  an  historical  background  for  a  consideration 
of  contemporary  problems  of  railroad  combinations  in  New 
England.  It  also  offers  material  that  may  lead  to  further 
knowledge  of  the  forces  behind  railroad  combinations  as  an 
economic  institution.  Aside  from  its  extreme  value  as  a 
transportation  study,  it  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  days 
when  New  England  trains  stopped  at  “way  stations,”  when 
every  little  village  was  at  least  a  flag  station,  when  railroads 
really  accommodated  the  public  with  frequent  trains,  and 
competing  lines,  while  not  always  profitable,  certainly  in¬ 
creased  the  opportunity  for  local  travel.  The  chapter  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  with  its  maps  and  charts,  is  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  people  of  Essex  County.  Gradually  the  county 
became  a  network  of  raUroad  lines,  with  an  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  number  of  stops.  Some  towns,  like  Danvers,  where 
competing  roads  crossed,  had  eight  stations  within  its  borders. 
All  this  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  trolley-car  and 
later  the  automobile  finished  this  era  in  New  England  trans¬ 
portation.  The  multitudes  interested  in  early  railroading 
will  wish  to  own  this  volume.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Early  American  Doorways.  By  I.  T.  Frary.  1937.  193 
pp.,  large  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  Richmond,  Virginia : 
Garrett  and  Massie,  Publishers.  Price,  $5.00. 

Doorways  are  always  fascinating,  sentimentally  and  archi¬ 
tecturally.  These  photographs  Mr.  Frary  has  collected  on 
numerous  trips  through  North  America  during  which  count¬ 
less  old  houses  have  been  inspected  for  interesting  and  beau¬ 
tiful  doorways.  Part  I,  covers  the  New  England  states,  with 
Salem’s  Chestnut  and  Federal  Streets  well  represented,  as 
also  are  Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Deerfield,  Duxbury,  New 
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Bedford,  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts;  Wethersfield,  New 
London,  Old  Lyme,  in  Connecticut;  and  Providence  and 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island.  Part  II  includes  the  Middle  and 
South  Atlantic  States.  Part  III  covers  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies;  Part  IV,  the  Southwest;  and  Part  V,  Canada. 
Doorways  were  patterned  after  those  of  England.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  brought  over  by  men  trained  in  the  fashion  of 
the  time  and  in  books  of  designs,  such  as  those  of  Batty 
Langley,  Robert  Morris  and  William  Paine.  After  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  with  returning  prosperity,  writes  Mr.  Frary :  “Towns 
like  Boston  and  Salem  were  rejuvenated  and  under  the  skilled 
hands  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  Samuel  Mclntire  and  others, 
an  architecture  of  the  utmost  refinement  was  developed,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fashion  set  by  the  Brothers  Adam  in  England.” 
More  than  175  full  page  photographs  of  truly  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  doorways.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Autobiography  of  Isaac  .Jones  Wistab,  1837-1905.  Half 
a  Century  in  War  and  Peace.  1937.  viii  +  528  pp., 
cloth,  large  octavo,  illus.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The  Wis- 
tar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  remarkable  nineteenth  century  per¬ 
sonality.  The  autobiography  remained  sealed  for  thirty-two 
years  after  his  death,  and,  as  now  published,  gives  us  the 
colorful  character  of  a  colorful  period,  from  the  days  of  the 
Forty-Niners  to  the  early  industrialists.  Written  privately 
for  his  family,  it  tells  with  especial  frankness  of  the  opening 
of  the  Far  West.  The  Wistars  were  originally  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  there  is  included  a  history  of  the  family,  which 
became  one  of  wealth  and  importance  in  this  country.  In 
commercial  and  scientific  circles  General  Wistar  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure,  having  endowed  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anat¬ 
omy  and  Biology  in  Philadelphia.  The  book  is  full  of  thrills 
and  sheds  new  light  on  historical  controversies  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  It  also  gives  naturalists  one  of  the  few  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  virgin  wonderland  of  the  Northwest 
by  a  nature  lover  who  literally  blazed  its  trails. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  Some  Branches  of  the  Lake 
Family  in  America.  With  particular  reference  to  the 
Antecedents  and  Descendants  of  Richard  Lake,  Georgia 
Pioneer.  By  Devereux  Lake.  1937.  256  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Lorain,  Ohio:  Privately  printed. 

This  genealogy  includes  those  branches  of  the  Lake  family 
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descended  from  Richard  Lake  who  died  in  Greene  County, 
Georgia,  in  1799  or  1800.  According  to  tradition,  Richarf 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Landon  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  mi¬ 
grated  to  North  Carolina  in  1784,  and  ten  years  later  settled 
in  Georgia.  Although  the  compiler  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
genealogist,  yet  he  has  produced  a  valuable  and  interesting 
volume,  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  which  should 
appeal  strongly  to  all  descendants.  Included  are  notes  on 
other  branches  of  the  Lake  family  which  will  prove  helpful. 
The  foreword  is  by  Arthur  Adams  of  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  An  index  would  have  added  to  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  Architectural  Heritage  op  the  Piscataqua. 
Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  Portsmouth  District  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  By  John  Mead  Howells, 
with  an  Introduction  by  William  Lawrence  Bottomley. 
1937.  217  pp.,  folio,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Archi¬ 
tectural  Book  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $10.00. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  this  book  on  the 
old  days  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  its  environs. 
And  the  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  there  were,  in  that  region, 
so  many  beautiful  houses  to  portray.  Mr.  Howell  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  of  much  value,  with  three  hundred  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  exteriors  and  interiors,  of  some  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  houses,  some  with  measured  drawings  included.  A 
history  of  each  house  is  given,  which  adds  to  the  general 
interest,  and  much  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  state¬ 
ments  accurate.  Memoranda  is  given  as  to  the  early  Ports¬ 
mouth  builders  and  of  possible  architects  and  sources  of 
design,  and  Mr.  Bottomley  adds  a  chapter  on  methods  of 
design  and  construction  of  our  early  days,  which  is  illumi¬ 
nating.  There  is  also  a  bibliography  of  books  on  architec¬ 
ture  in  America  prior  to  1830.  The  long  list  of  advance 
subscribers  to  this  outstanding  volume  testifies  to  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  author’s  work.  It  is. a  book  which  all  lovers 
of  fine  old  houses  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Piscataqua  countr}',  will  wish 
to  own.  Strongly  recommended  to  schools  of  architecture 
and  all  American  libraries. 

Descendants  of  William  Sherman  of  Marshfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  By  Mary  Lovering  Holman.  Compiled 
for  Harriett  Grace  Scott  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
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1936.  529  pp,,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Privately  printed. 
Address  the  compiler,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Price, 
$20.00. 

This  genealogy  is  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  well-known  and  accurate  genealogist 
os  Mrs.  Holman.  In  addition  to  all  male  descendants,  nearly 
all  females  up  to  the  sixth  generation  are  also  carried  for¬ 
ward,  which  gives  an  unusually  complete  record.  Much  bio¬ 
graphical  material  is  included,  a  great  asset  in  any  family 
history.  The  full  index  is  a  model  for  every  compiler  to 
follow.  Recommended  to  all  genealogical  libraries. 

Population  Distribution  in  Colonial  America.  By 
Stella  H.  Sutherland.  1936.  353  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

maps  and  charts.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  gives  perhaps  as  comprehensive  an  idea  of 
the  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  the  1770’s  as  has 
been  published.  The  study  is  the  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  in  state  capitols,  historical  society  archives,  and 
public  and  private  libraries,  to  obtain  census  returns,  often 
when  no  actual  returns  are  available.  Miss  Sutherland  has 
succeeded  admirably,  and  furnishes  many  dot  maps  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  distribution.  There  are  some  surprises.  The  larg¬ 
est  town  in  New  England  was  Newjiort,  R.  I.,  with  9,163. 
The  normal  population  of  Boston  was  16,000,  but  when  the 
port  was  closed  it  dwindled  to  2,719.  Next  was  New  Haven 
with  8,295,  and  Norwich  with  7,327.  In  the  six  thousand 
class  were,  in  this  order:  Dartmouth  (New  Bedford)  and 
Farmington.  In  the  five  thousand  class  were,  in  this  order: 
New  London,  Stratford,  Stonington,  Salem,  Woodbury, 
Hartford.  In  the  four  thousand  class  were,  in  this  order: 
Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  Marblehead.  In  Essex 
County,  Newbury  and  Newburyport  had  each  slightly  over 
3,000,  and  in  the  two  thousand  class  were  included,  Andover, 
Haverhill,  Lynn  (including  Lynnfield),  and  Danvers.  This 
volume  is  recommended  to  all  libraries  in  the  country. 

Arctic  Harpooner.  A  Vo3'age  on  the  Schooner  Abbie 
Bradford,  1878-1879.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  Edited  by 
Leslie  Dalrymple  Stair.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Quinn. 
1938.  216  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Philadelphia: 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  those  who  love  the  sea,  and  especially  stories  of  the 
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thrilling  experiences  of  whaling,  this  latest  book  of  Robert 
Ferguson’s  will  meet  their  full  expectations.  Ferguson  was 
a  native  Scot  who  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents  and 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  volume  is  written 
in  most  interesting  narrative  form  from  the  original  diaries 
which  the  author  kept  on  board  ship.  Here  we  read  about 
floating  icebergs,  unbelievable  cold,  wild  prowling  animals, 
lack  of  food,  solitude,  the  wreck  of  another  whaler  close  by, 
the  long  and  terrible  winter  ice-locked  on  Marble  Island; 
also  the  charm  and  friendliness  of  the  Eskimos,  the  exciting 
chase  for  whales.  The  illustrations  of  whaling  scenes  are 
particularly  good. 


